A Charming Christmas Novelette and Seasonable Articles will appear next week. 
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“ZOU MUST KNOW ALL, PLEASE AUNT; 1 HAVE RUN awe FROM te bay AND MY RUSBAND THINKS MB VERY WICKED,” SAID 


A FOOLISH YOUNG ; It had not been @ runaway match, or a very parece d Villa, West Ledworth, and fairly 
‘ se bm: 4 sett own as married people, 

i th COUPLE, ( Clinton had a very snug post in the But, unfortunately, Mies. Bbkeitut: with the 
.. By the Author of ‘ig a London newspaper. His income | best intentions (it seems to me all the fatal 

By the Author of “ ge Simpsgn’s Luck,” three hundred a year, and might soon | mistakes. of life are committed with the best 
“Beryl’a Engagement,” etc, etc. =” 


: 


i 


more. jntentions) had given her daughter a parting 

i . Ma Rossitur was the daughter of s | warning, which was destined to do much to 
sm a richer in children and piety | mar the domestic peace of Rosemary Villa. 

oney, / , “You know, Maude,” said the good lady, 

that his ‘second daughter, | who had brought up ten childron ou a smaller 

her bread, and be- | income thon the one her sop-in-law possessed 

school for girls, | at the present moment, “ you are a very lucky 

then villa before | girl, and it is not every man in Lovel’s position 

who would havo chosen ® wife without a 

penny: Do try and get domesticated, my dear, 

introduged, and fell in love | and leave off. your studious habits. It was 

each other on the spot. very different. when you had to earn your 

, i living by teaching, but now your chief object. 

gaght to be to make your husband comfort- 

} neced a ive at the rural vicarage, | able.” 

is}and for his betrothed to offer the schoo Iij-omened advice, Maude, who had epent 

iti full’ three months’ notice, to | her os in. cramming for examinations, 

entitled. and last three years in cramming other 

a niodest wedding at le, considered learning the one thing 

‘and, after a week spent in ful in life, and perfectly despised the more 

the young couple came “home” to | homely qualities recommended by her mother. 
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Still, she was° very much”in love; and ‘but 
for that unlucky suggestion of Mrs. Rossitur’s, 
she might have tried to busy herself with 
= et . sail 
ut, alas! the charming young lady pos- 
sessed a rather cuottedicours temper, and her 
defects being pointed out to her was the very 
way to make her continue them. 4 
“Tm sure I never asked him to marry me} ” 
she thought, contemptuously; ‘and as. to: 
being so very lacky, if I had waited IT daresa 
I should have met someone much richer. 
don’t see why I should be so very ‘grateful’ 
to Lovel for condescending to marry. me!” 
Fortunately for Mr. Clinton’s peace of mind, 
though his. wife. despised .crifles, she had-an 
itttense ~ horror of. Aebt. She would have 
starved rather than buy anything she could 
mot pay for; arid she had “the sense to knew 
that if she did not take an active part in 
household affairs herself, she must get some- 
ene who could, or else live in a perpetual 
nanan Koay oh neha Te that a a 
respectable Ww was enga ‘as gener: 
factotum, and Mr. and Mrs. @iinton had no 
cause to complain of their choice, * 
Rosemary Villa was kept in a state of im: 


maculate ordér. There was no waste and no} 
stint. hs fe 


Mrs. Reeves ired twenty pounds a year’ 


for her ‘services; but there is no doubt they’ 
were Spe worth that to her employers ia. 
point of comfort, 4 : 


“i 
But, oh! the reproaches, the scandals, the’ 
excitement. Mrs. Reeves caused in West Led- 
 Pcesosasy Vila'vinadieihal dao hacia 

& was ac 
road, where most of the houses being of the 
sanie’ size and status, it fell out that everyone 
knew a great about everyone else. ah.) 


Lovel had. lived there for three years ‘and | 


knew about a seore of families, whose means 
were, perhaps, similar to his own, and who 
gitl” th 


thought « © summit of their own 
requirements. 

“They do say,” said Mrs. Qarrington, next 
door, to Miss Grimly, opposite, ‘Mrs. Clinton 
is that. stuck-up she won't even go inside her 
own kitchen. hat can there be to do in that 


bit, of a house with everything new; and yet 
she must meeds have a prapa housekeeper, 
who wears a silk dress on Sundays! She'll 
bring her husband to the workhouse in no 
time)” 

But Miss Grimly, whose nature was milder 
than her name, dissented. * 

“They do say young Mrs. Clinton is very 
clever, and perhaps she works hard at. some- 
thing else than ph ie She’s not 
extravagant in other things, and she’s always 
a pleasant word for anyone.” 

“Has she!” retorted Mrs. Carrington. 
“Why, when I ran over the first morning they 
were home, just to be neighbourly, she sent out 
word she was engaged, and I’ve beem told 
since she never does see anyone who calls in 
the morning, be it who it may.” 

And Mande's whsociableness was the cause 
of quarte! number one. Lovel, who had spent 
his bachelor days in lodgings im. that very 
street, and knew many people could not under- 
stand why his wife would nob receive: the: ad-- 
vances of his neighbours more graciously.’ 

“Tt must be so dull for: you, Maude,” jhe 
said, kindly. “With me asray from nine to 
sixy I should have thought you would be glad 
of a little company.” § thc 

“T like to choose my conrpany, Lovel.. Th 
ic no-one in this. road with an idea im her head 
beyond servants and babies!” 

“Well, you can't have the world full of 
Girton girls,” said Lovel, rather crossly, which 
was a decided snub, for Maude’s proudest &m- 
bition had been tobe a Girton girl herself; 
only poverty had nipped the aspiration in ‘the 
oud, 

“Well, women might have a little sense.” 

The people about here havea great deal, 


ud ate very dice and neighbourly. ‘When my} 


mother stayed with me in the spring, she said 
she wouldn’t wish for @ pleasanter set of ‘ac- 
quaintances,” 


po" Fe +: we Ss YF hans 
“Her tastes are “old-fashioned, periiaps?” 
“She is'a lady!” said Lovel, rather hotly, 
“and an educated wo 
despise everyone who isn't blue!” 
ya Maude (al and thai ym 
quarrel number. one, umber. two was. on * 
subject of o ag Crenicsgeh to which » Mrs. 
Clintén > »to belong, and her husband 
Objectted ob grounds that: the meetings 
were held two miles off, and’he came home’ 
too tired ‘to care to go so far in search of 


am: : 
Quarrels pen and, foar were. on trivial sub- 
jects; and alas! thet time the habit of 
squab was $0 y established that Mr. 
and Mrs. Clinton had “a few words" on every 
"Mads: th aght privately maxing oe 
aude tho pr ©. WAS a 
very great mi onal she” woth? fave’ been 
far happier had she remained a form mistress 
at the Ledworth High School, with ninety 
pounds a year and independence ; while Lovel 
recalled the warnings of his old friends’ 
when they heard he was engaged to a “learned 
lady,” and began to fear, 
beom more in their condeicnces than he: had 
believed: : iM 
Now, Mr.” Clinton, though nominally+en-} 
gaged in literary pursuits, was not a clever or: 
ative man. He ‘wag sub-editor of the 
Plead Street Chrongcle, bat he never wrote a 
line. in ite columns. 


“1” His dnties consisted chiefly in seeing the 
4 y ing 


numerous eerie who ‘wished to 

editor, and. sifting from the a@owd the 

who really had auy business with the chief. 
He also conveyed the editor's nentences to 


4 


communications: and waded through them, se- 


pe ee (nd 
He was a most usefal man,ond having been 


comers, 


his salary fairly; but he t five “yer 
ak a sub-editor without, eke slightest 
scrap of literary ability} and, as a fact, he 
possessed none. Ne Duar " 
Such being the case, it is hardly surprising 
he uvisunderstood his ‘wife. He thought 
Maudie the dearest girl in the world, but he 
was genuinely: afraid ‘of heF cleverness, and 
hoptik: top. w eamaea ‘cbaeiee of 3 ing all 
in nal and pursdite, to bring the 
th-spirited woman he had musrried 


gifted, highs woman | 
to the same dead level of narrow-niindedness 


as His own female relations. 

Poor Maude! Perhaps she was not so much 
to blame for the quarrels as she seemed, for 
pretty. as was Ro Villa,. admirable as 
was the comfort of its, ménage, the mistress 
ot the little house wes. terribly, frightfully 
dui 


1. 
| After a life of hard work, first as pupil then 
as teacher, to find herself, from morning, to 
bight with no duties whatever was an alarm- 
ing experi 


perience. ; 
. ) She was fond of music, but she- could not 


afford to,buy new songs, or pieces repeatediy, 
so an hour's et rsiod gonesel ly contented her. 

She was clever at needlework, but her new 
troussean, left her no scope for this talent, and 
Lovel having. invested in a complete new ward- 
robe just before his: wedding, none -of his 
garments needed mending: 

Poor Maudie! There was not @ ereature 
within reach she cared to’ visit, exeept the 
head-mistress of the High School and her late 
fellow-teachers. But as their hours of leisure 
were precisely the same a# Lovel’¢—and he 
hated his wife out: of the house when-he was in 
it——it- came about that the relaxation of a chat 
with them was, denied to the young bride. 

For six weeks she moped hopdessly! Her 
bright eyes grew du.! and) lustreless. She 
conld hardly get through her days, so endless 
did, they seem. » Then’ a new idéa seized cher: ° 





» 


-« _ i% _ “. 


, even if she doesn’t | 


imly. there bad | LANES 
e d-tully. “You know .you.can’> have 
Be put off." 


his coutrilititors in strictly businese-tTike letters, 4] 
couched in the third person. He received ali | 


mai. the most importent, for his superior’s.} 


ited by natare’ with a handsome face,“ by |). 
abit with a pleasant, Gourteouy mannery he 
was decevsdiy popular with all elise ' 


He served the office honestly, and darned | 


P " ba 
She séid néthing to anydéne, but Lovel could 
not but see the c e. 

Her old spirits returned: She went laugh- 
ing and singing about the house; and Mr. 
Qiinton, who was not a very far-seeing man, 
decided that bis syyfem had succeeded, and 
his pretty wife had at jast bent her proud 
neck contentedly to the yoke of domestic life. 

And this brings us to the dull November 
morning when the pair sat at breakfast, and 
unfortunately drifted into the quarrel before 


alluded to. y 
‘Tt .came about so innocently. Things had 
been going much more. sm of late, and 


really Mr. and Mrs. Clinton both seemed in- 
clined to compete for the ‘far-famed Dunmow 
ares ha seeming ine wean ” 
6t m 

By the way; Mau ,*gaid Clinton, putting 
down a letter he cer tise act , “my 
mother is staying wi ane, @ says 
they wil both sm over ti moening and have 
dinner with SNA POR { 
: Sr in very a , Lovel, but I shall not be 
. cheer- 


2 i sie erie pour inion of my cubigs 
“e Sw . | n x f 4, 
ments is So poor, but Ex ) Ti eball ant be 


home’ morn 
pins ty come were uninvited they should as 
least give their hostess Y) notice.” 

‘Level winced. He was quite aware that 
Maude, in bis own » did mot)“ hit -it 
off” with lig mother and Jane. He could 
lieve : liked idea of taking her 
by « ali dis t 


e™ Yow stamp lat home, “won't yous Mande?” 
he said, crnavsy “You Soe tenia is 
d, and—-—” I 

“Brixton is. no poms repyied Maude, 
coolly. “If i inton had told me she 


relations,” retorted Lovel, crosly, © 9 |.) 
“ . - And as your mothe Tr has waived 


vail ceremony..in. inviting herself I'am at 


liberty to do the same, I shall not be 

this morning; Lovel ; and I will leaye you to 
decide. whether Mrs: Clinton would prefer us 
to stop her visit by telegram, or to suffer her 
to atrive at vr frog Ea 

“1 shall certainly not telegraph,” he said, 
‘eurtly. “It is your duty to remain at home- 

Maudie smiled a little scornfully. 

“As Mrs. ‘Clinton did not trouble herself to 
write tome, itis nob my place to let her know 
her visit is inconvenient.’ 

And so the quarrel waged. In the end of it 
Lovel banged the door, and went off to Fleet 
Street a good half-hour before his time, leaving 
his wife without deigning to tell her whether 
be should telegraph to his mother_or no. 

Maude had a good vy when: her lord and 
master had departed. Then she dried her eyes, 
took up a local time-table, and tried to ascer- 
tain at what honr her relations by marriage 
might be expected. abaya ont 

‘hance assisted her i sin¢e no 
train left Brixton for West Ledworth  be- 
tween a quarter. to -@nd one, which 
only veached the latter station at one o'clock, 
So pieclee Meee ee 

illa. J eS, 
“They will come by the 11.45." : 
Maude, “and get here soon after e. Of. 
course, I can’t beat home, but I do ¥ . 
hadn’t been so. I shouldn't mind Jane, but 
Mra, Clinton is so interfering? 5 90°F 

Which was strictly true. Among the many 
voices waised to warn Lovel of the dangers of 
ree dee Sy blue stocking his mother’s been 
the " ’ ” a 


The mistake once committed she had! tried 
to remedy it by the generous, offer of coming 
‘to reside’ with the young couple, and “‘wader- 





|'“his self-macriicing offer wax: refused, but 
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the fact thet it had been made did not render 
Mrs. Clinton, senior, any more a favourite with 
her daughter-in-law. , 

There was nothing petty in Maude’s nature. 
She didnot like Lovel’s WF sox. but she 
never resented his helping them ‘according to 
his means. She was perfectly aware that 
“Jane,” the ecareworn, wife of a struggling 
City clerk, rarely had things in comfort at 
home; and so she summoned Mrs. Reeves, 
and between them a tempting little dinner was 
oot is just possible maste 

“It is j ible your tT may Temem- 
ber to put them off,” Mande‘ex tained simply 
to her servant. 
after twelve,” 


inquired Mrs. Reeves, who was a devoted 
jiever- in her young mistress. 

“I really don’t know,” said young Mrs. 
Clinton, frankly. “I shall try and get back by 
three, because the afternoons are so dark and 
foggy. But I may be detained, so you had 
better not tell Mrs. Trimble and her mother 
any icular time.” : 

ht well, ma'am,” 

She was a very pretty girl, this brown- 
bride whom Love) had brought home so sity 
in the summer, and there was a ce quiet 
dignity about her .which made her look older 
than her two-and-twenty years. 

She had been the only one in the hand of 
High-School teachers without’ the i 
stamp which comes in time to women who 
pac their lives in teaching and controlling 
others, 

There was nothing groovey or narrow m 
Maude Clinton; only having been used to 
independence she had in character, face, eye, 
and im her whole appearance a dash of deter- 
mination which might degenerate into obstinacy 


m 


Mr. Rossitur’s distant cousin, 
but he was de’s father, and had taken 
a fancy to the girl because her love of. inde- 
pendence and amused him. < 

A bad attack of gout had kept him away 
from the*wedding, and being a great traveller 
he was but seldom at the handsome house at 
Surbiton, which was his nominal home; hence 
it arose that he and Lovel Clinton had never 


met. 

Maude, dressed herself in her long .sealskin 
coat and..small, soft fitting toque to match. 
She put her hands into her tiny muff, hung a 
neat Russia leather bag on her arm, and was 
ready toe staxt. 

Mrs. Reeves betrayed not the slightest 
curiosity: Her mistress had more 
than one of these ‘sttange ions to 
Lendon im’ the last month, and anyone less 
inquisitive than the old servant would ‘have 
remarked that she ioned them to. 


with purchases, as is often the case with young 
ladiey who make brief visits to the gay ‘metro- 
polis; and, lastly; that she could hardly have 
enjoyed any friend's hospitality, since she 
invariably returned ‘with a ’ fine healthy 
appetite, 

“T don’t like the looks of the weather, 
ma’am,” said Reeves, respectfully, as she held 
open the door. “TI stipposé you couldn’t pos 
Rae lp he ed meg 

mn "tb tt it or twen , 
Reeves,” Maids said, gaily. "Have & good 
fire in the dining-room, and be sure you tell 
Mrs. Clintén, if she comes, that I am sorry I 


3 
E 
3 
? 
& 
; 





“If not, they will be here soon 
“And.when shall you be home, * ins'am?”’ 


Reeves inclined to her lady’s side. She was 
a keen-witted woman, and sho guessed the 


struggle Mrs. Olinton had io settle down into 
@ domestic housewife; also she decidedly ob- 
jected to Lovel’s air of superiority. 

“Men are not up to much, even the best of 
‘ema ?™ moralised the old woman; “and I 
believe he dislikes her being clever, just because 
he isn’t troubled that way himself. He’s jealous 
of her bruins, and she wearies of his friends— 
that’s what it is!” 





OHAPTER’ IT. 

There is generally an unlucky member in 
most families, and Jane Trimble was the un- 
suecessful one among the Clintons. In satiier 
twelve months younger than her brother Lovel, 
she looked years his senior. At seventeen she 


‘| was a pretty girl, without much force of cha- 


seep _and she had fallen be Patt nem ‘ae ouly 
son of @ bank , when romised well 
for their married Tite. 

Though not clever, John Trimble, was plod- 
ding industrious, and devoted to his bride. 
For three years all went merrily, then John’s 
father absconded with some of the Bank pro- 
Bert was arrested, and would have been put 
on * trial, ‘but thet death merciftilly inter- 
vened: 

Poor Jane Trimble! Though no fault of 
their own, she and her husband had a black 
cross set against their name. Most of their 
Phe ta had lost money through the bank 


There was no pity for them in their native 
town ; and when they migrated to London the 
Vicar of Westfield was thought a very con- 
fiding man, becausé he gave John «@ levter of 
introduction to a brother of his own, junior 
partner in a large city firm. 

John got taken on ds clerk, but the salary 
was 80 small that, though it had been raised 
three times in his eight years of service, it now 
only reached a hun a year. 

Maude Clinton did not know this. 

Lovel never quite forgave Jane for her hus- 
band’s loss of position. Part of their mother's 
Lincome..kad been carried away in the bauk 
failure. ‘ 

The remaining daughters were pinched in 
toilets and amusements. .Lovel said little, but 
there was a coolness between him and the 
Trimbles, and though Brixton and West Led- 
worth were but five miles apart, visits were 
rarely exchanged. 

Poor.Jane! If Maude had only known it, 
she was not to blame for the sudden invasion 
of Rosemary Villa. 

“Don't you think Lovel’s wifo might like 
a day’s notice?” suggested Mrs. Trimble, 
timidly, as her parent wrote the letter which 
b about the quarrel at Rosemary Villa. 

“Tf she can’t keep her house presentable with 
that expensive servant it’s more shame for her ; 
and with three hundred a year she ought not to 
keep such a bare larder that she'd have nothing 
te set before us!” | 

Jane winced. Meals at her house were 80 
carefully calculated that an unexpected guest 
would have wrought the direst confusion, 

“T like Maude,” she said, thinking to change 
the subject; “she always looks so neat and 


“Ah, she knows how to spend my boy's 
money, there's no question about that. As to 
saving it, that’s quite an “her matter.” 

Well, they: started--the plump, well-pre- 
served widow of fifty turned, and the thin, 
anxious woman of twenty-eight, who looked 
so worn and troubled, and whose carefully 
turned black, merino showed signs of mending. 
They came by the very train Maude had antici- 

ated, and reached Rosemary. Villa about an 
our after its mistress had left home, 

“Out!” exclaimed Mrs, Clinton, the bugles 
on her bonnet seine shaking with indig- 
nation. |‘ Out! I never heard of such a thing! 
Why, I wrote yesterday to say we were 
coming!” 

+ 1 Reeves felt # great pity for herself. She had 
never seen old Mrs. Clinton before, but. she 





“took her measure,” as she would have termed 





it. and was pretty sure she Was desperately 
offended 

“If you please, ma’am,” she explajned, 
civilly, “ Mrs. Clinton was obliged to go out 
My master promised to telegraph ic you; but 
in case he forgot it, mistress ordered dinner for 
one o'clock, and said I was to keep a ood fire 
in the dining-room. It’s beautifully warm in 
there if you and Mrs. Trimble will step in.” 

“TI think we had better,” said Jane, 
| pleasantly. Then, as she followed ber mothe: 
| through the little hall, she whispered, “1 dare- 
say the telegram came after we had started.” 

“TI call it all an insult,” said the old lady, 
putting her feet on the fender, and glaring dis- 
approvingly at the ruddy glow, “And what 
extravagance to have such a fue in an empty 
room !”’ 

“Dinner will be ready at one,” announced 
Reeves, politely. ‘* Would you like to go up 
stairs, ladies, and take off your things?” 

But. both declined. Mrs. Clinton, because 
she would not leave the fire (though she had 
denounced it was extravagant), and Jane, be- 
cause there seemed to her something imperti- 
nent in going to Maude’s room without her ex- 
press invitation. 

“When will your mistress be in?” demanded 
Mrs. Clinton, when Reeves brought m dinner. 

“She said it was uncertain, ma’am. Shé 
hoped to come by the three o’clock; but she 
thought it might turn foggy, and the train be 
delayed.” 7 
| “Then she has gone to London?” 
| Reeves hated the questioner, but she had. no 
choice as to the answer, 

“T believe so, ma'am! ” 

“To London! And you actually speak as 
though she were in the habit of going con- 
| stantly !” : 

“ Not constantly, ma’am!” explained Reeves, 
horrified at the tone of the speaker. ‘My 
mistress has been more than once, and she has 
come back each time by the five o'clock train.’ 

“Ugh!” Mrs. Clinton was not mollified. 
“I should have thought there were enough 
shops here for her to fritter away her husband's 
money at!” : 

Dinner dragged wearily, but it was through 
at last. Mrs. Trimble felt a strange desire to 
get awat before Maude returned. She dreaded 
her mother’s meeting her with such remarks as 
those with which she had treated Reeves. 

“See, mamma,” she observed, quietly, “ it 
is clouding over, and there will be a thick fog 
soon. Don’t you think we had better catch the 
next train?” 

“No, I don’t,” snapped Mrs. Clipten. “ Here 
T am, and here I mean to stay until my son 
comes home!” 

“But Love! will pot be here till five, and 1 
want to get back to baby!” 

“Baby can do without you, or you may start 
at once, and I can follew when I please. I am 
not in my dotage yet.’ 

She was a tnersble woman when put out, and 
she was decidedly put out to-day. Used to a 

ood deal of honour from her own children, 
ude’s rebellion was a surprise to her 

In Mrs. Clinton’s opinion her daughter-in-law 
ought to have been pleased %o give wp any en- 

agement for the sake of a visit drom her hus- 
| band’s family 

Three o'clock came—the fog deepened. By 
half-past. three you could not see across the 
road ; ; 

Jane fancied her mother was asleep, and'stole 
out of the dining-room hoping to discover Mrs. 
Reeves and take counsel with her. 

“Come in, ma'am,” said the woman, civilly, 
when Mrs. Trimble knocked at the kitchen 
door. “ You're 
weather, no.doubi-; but it’s almost a straight 
line t the station,.and I coult walk it blind 
fold. When. tle mistress comes. home T am. 
sure she will spare me to go to the station with 





“Tt isn’t that,” Jane was.trembling strangely. 
“But do you think my sister-in-law has met 
with an accident? It is nearly for o'clock, and 
you expected her much svoner.’ 





getting fidgety about the . 
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“She may have been detained. Anyway, 
she'll be here soon, ma'am. The master’s due 
at five; and never yet has he come home and 
found her out of the house,” 

Jane took comfort. 

“BE wish we had not come,” she said regret- 
fully> “You see, my mother made so sure of 
finding your mistress at home. We had picked 
up the idea she rarely weat out at all.” 

“More she does, ma'am-—not enough to keep 
her in health, as [ have made bold to tell her 
myself before now. [ve wished now an again 
she'd have one of her sisters to stay with her. 
It's dreaty for a young lady to be so much 
alone.” 

“¥ did not know she had any sisters!” 

“A clear half-dozen, ma’am, and I ought to 
‘know, having been born and bred in Mr. Rossi- 
tur’s parish myself. It was be married me to 
my husband a dozen years ago. I didn’t think 
then T should ever tuke service with one of his 
‘little girls.” 

The kitchen was so uch more cheerful than 
the dining-room that Jane Tumble would not 
have objected to a chair there for the rest of 
the afternoon; but, suddenly, she heard her 
mother’s voice calling her imperatively. 

“Jane, Jane! Come here this minute!” 

Mrs. Clinton had woke up to find the fire 
gfown dull, and the daylight almost gone, She 
had hurriedly sought about for a match to light 
the candles on the mantelpicce. 

In her heste she had knocked over a dainty 
kattle basket which slung on three legs like a 
gipsy kettle, forming an elegant (though cer- 
bees | uusteady) work-table. 

All its contents were acattered on the 
ground, and, in picking them up, Mrs. Clinton 
discovered the true cause of her daughter-in- 
law's sudden journey to London. 

Among the pieces of silk and flannel, among 
the labyrinths of tapes and cottons, was a half- 
sheet of notepaper folded in two. 

An hono le woman would have replaced it 
without ever thinking of what it might be ; but 
Mrs. Clinton would have asked what mother of 
an only son ever was strictly honourable where 
that son’s wife was concerned? 

Mrs. Clinton unfolded the half-sheet of paper, 
and read what was written on it. The result 
was those imperative cries for “ Jane!” 

Poor Mrs. Trimble thought her mother must 
have had an attack of nightmare, for the widow 
seized her hand and held it in a vice-like 
pressure while she fired off such exclamations 
“ 

“The viper!” - “The false syren!” “My 
boy's destroyer!” “Heaven have vengeance 
oa the sinner!” 

“Mother! mother!” cried Mrs. Trimble, 
frightened nearly to death. “What is the 
enatter?” 

“Read this,” cried the widow, thrusting a 
half sheet of paper into her hand. - 

Now, Jane Trimble, despite eight years of 
galling poverty, had retained almost an ultra 
sense of honour. Had she known to whom the 
paper belonged, or how it had come into her 
mother’s ion, nothing in the world 
would have induced her to read it. 

But shé was taken unawares, too bewildered 
%© realise more than that something was the 
matter. Sho imagined the note to be one ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Clinton herself, and conveying 
bad news of Maude or Lovel. 

In an instant she had taken in the sense of 
the words and understood the hard, set look on 
her mother’s face. 

“My Deas Litrie Mavpiz,— 

“ Meet me at the old place at 12.30, 
and I think we can arrange what you have so 
much at heart. Of course, you will not tel) 
your husband. ‘Alls fair in love and war,’ 
ao he must be kept in the dark a ss Nig 3 


* Yours always, uy 


A clandestine attachment, meetings with 
an old lover, a ruined home and blighted name ; 
such were the conclusions Mrs. Clinton drew 
from the letter. ¥ 

Jane Trimble was more merciful. She her- 
eclf had suffered much from the world’s cen- 
sure+-though on her husband’s account, not 





her own--and she knew a little how undeserved 
it sometimes is, 


Her pathies were entirely with 
but she felt. dimly conscious most rai tae 
adopt her mother’s view. 

«You must forget we have. read it,” she 
said, simply. “ Remember it is a private letter, 
and was never meant for eyes or mine. 

“You are an idiot, Jane,” said her parent, 
abruptly...“ This letter,” she clutched it pas- 
sionately as she spoke, “ shall not go out of my 
keeping until I give it into my son’s. Poor, 
deluded boy, he will know then how miserably 
he has been deceived.” 

“Tt is hardly kind to tell him, mother.” 

“Kind!” cried Mts. Clinton, indignantly, 
“ Would it be kind, I wonder, to let him go on 
in his biindness, and actually believe that 
woman an angel? That is what I have heard 
him call her, ‘My angel wife.’ Ugh!” 

“She may be able to explain everything,”’ 
urged Jane. “Why, mother. ‘R. G.’ may 
her grandfather.” . 

“Both Mr. and Mrs. Rossitur are orphans,” 
said the widow, coldly, “and neither of them 
ever, had brother or sister., 1 remember poor 
Love! saying so when I told lim he was foolish 
for matrying into such a large family He-said 
that Maudie (absurd name) had no relations 
except ber brothers and sisters.” 

“*R. G.’ may be a lady?” 

“Oh, yes! It is so like a lady's writing,” 
said her mother, eel | “and ‘ladies’ 
are so likely to talk about the ‘old place,’ aad 
urge a wife to desert her husband? No, Jane. 
This letter will open Lovel’s eyes!” 

“And make him miserable,” thought poor 
Jane; but she only said, gravely, im 

“1 think I will leave you and go home alone, 
mother. John would net like me to be mixed 
up ina quarrel.” . 

“ Bother John!” said Mrs. Clinton. “As 
though a clerk.on a hundred.a year had a right 
to any opinion in our family matters. There, 
do you hear that knock? One of them has 
come home. I only hope it is that. wretched 
gitl. Won't I talk to her!” 

But it was Loyel Clinton.’ He left his coat 
and hat in the hall, and came in with the 
cheery question, 

“ Mande, my dear, where are you?” 

Mrs. Reeves, having no desire to be crots- 
uestioned about her mistreas’s abvence, had 
isappeared the moment after she bad closed 
the door on her master. 

“Your mother is here, Lovel,”’ said Mrs, 
Clinton, rushing into her son's arms, which 
she filled, being somewhat stovt. “She is 
your best friend, my boy, and will never desert 
you in the hour of adversity.” 

“I'm sure you're very good,” said Lovel, 
still looking round the room as though seeking 
someone ; “ but I don’t know of any adver- 
sity threatening me at present. Where's 
Maude?” : 


Mrs. Clinton pursed up her lips and sighed. 
Jane Trimble, who felt ready to ery, said, 
timidly, 

“We haven't seen her yet, Lovel. I daresay 
she will be in soon.” 

“Why, this is the first time I ever found 
her out,” exclaimed Lovyel “T can’t wnder- 
stand it. Look at the fog. It isn’t fit for a 
strong man to be.walking in it, much less my 
poor little wife.” 

“We started before your telegram came,” 
went cn Jane, speaking very fast, as though 
she feared her mother would interrupt her. 
“Of course, Maude couldn't be expected . to 
stay at home if she had an engagement! ” 

“I hoped she would be able to put it off. 
I don’t think I ever heard what it was!” 

“Poor deluded boy!” said his mother, 
feelingly. 

Lovel looked bewildered. A man of twenty- 
nine does not quite care for such an address. 

“Oh, hang it ali!” he said, cheerfully. “I 
don’t think I'm to be pitied. The fact. is 
Maude comes of a very ceremonious family, 
who go in for written invitations, and that sort 
of thing, She doesn’t understand our ways. 





Of course, I'm sorry she was not here to wel- 
come you, but you must both come over soms 
ap end and ead | he 
mother interrupted him, bringing her fist 
down. on the table with a bang. She said, 


rh r 

_“ Never! I will never toke your wife’s hand 
in friendship, Lovel! I will never break bread 
with Her again, until I know at least that she 
has 1. nog ag her folly and wickedness!” 


“Read that!" said Mrs. Clinton, flinging 
the paper across to him. “Is it a fit letter 
for a gy Ragageenas woman to_ receive?” 

Lovel’s face blanched as he read -it; but 
though he never appreciated his wife’s talents 
he did love her, that. ~~ The-blow 
had, been a cruel one, and yet he rallied from 
it, and defended her loyally, though his heart 
aohed cruelly the while. { 

“I daresay ‘R, G.’ is an old, friend,” he 
said, with = aaeat security which did not 
impose on Jane.. “ A woman many such.” 

“I hope not!” said his mother, — firmly. 
“The world would come to a pretty pass if 
married women received such letters as a 


“Fcan trust Maude. . She never deceived me 
im my life,” 

“Indeed! . I swp: then, you know she is 
constantly in the habit of going to London, 
aud always returns by ono: particular train?” 

“You are dreaming, mother, Made has 
been in London only once since we came home, 
and then I was with her.’’ 

“ Ask the servant!” 


“ Reeves, would be horrified if I discussed 
my wife with her.” P 

“* Weill, she told us—or, rather, I dragged it 
cut of her—that her mistress had been to 
London several times in the last month or so.” 

For the first time Lovel’s perfect confidence 
was shaken. Had he not remarked the chan 
in Mande during the last few weeks?’ Had 
not watcbed the old sparkle come back to her 
eye, the colour return to her cheeks? He had 
flattered himself it meant she had bent her will 
to his and learned contentment in a dull, domes- 
tic life, and now? 

His mother was quick to see her advantage, 
and pursue ibe—-- 

“Wherever there is concealment there is 
wrong,” she observed, firmly. “ With a home 
like. this, what need has your wife to be 
running up to London continually?” 

“She may have felt lonely,” hazarded Lovel. 


“You know I am away a good many hours!” 
“There are plenty of nice le close by 
who would have been glad to iendly !” 


This was Lovel’s own argument, but, some- 
how, he did uot care to listen to it from his 
own mother. “OR 

“There is . nothing wrong in going to 
London,” be said, sharply. “It is alae an 
pou ome journey, she-spends very little 


on y 

“And you are contented that she should 
indulge in. clandestine meetings with ‘R.G.’?” 

“T daresay it is some old friend.” 

“So. you suggested before! In. that case, 
why need she make such secrecy about it? 
ed if you looked, I daresay you would find 
half-a-dozen notes similar to that!” 

They were interrapted. A latch key turned 
sharply in the door. A minute later and 
Mande herself entered, looking a little tired, 
certainly, but still with « means sparkle in 
her eyes, and a bright, eager smile. ; 

“J am so sorry I was.late, Lovel,” she said; 
cheerfully, ‘but the fog was dreadful, and 


She stopped abruptly as she became aware 
of a strange change in her husband’s face, It 
was white and draw@g; as though ho struggled 
under some terrible ®motion. 

Jane Trimble stood in the ond, 
trembling, she knew not why ; and on the face 
of Mrs. Clinton there was a cruel, mocking 
smile, which puzzled Maude, even more than 
is alarmed her BD 

“T am gorry I was not here to welcome you, 
she said, courteously, “but I had an 
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engagement before I heard you were coming 
over. 

Her hand was outstretched, but Mrs. Clinton 
did not seem to see it. She looked at the 
young wife coldly and said, ge yg 
“Considering the nature of the engagement, 
I wonder ‘you are not to mention it. 
We know everything. Further deceit on your 
part is impossible.” 

Maude Clinton turned to her husband—a 
slight touch of imperiousness in her tone. 
She was no patient, long-suffering Griselda, 
but « proud, warm-hearted woman; and that 
Lovel should stand there calmly while his 
mother insulted her cut her to the quick. 

“Perhaps you will kindly explain what Mrs. 
Clinton means?” she said, indignantly, “if 
she knows herself—which I doubt.” 

“Tnsolence will not serve you,” said the en- 
raged widow, bitterly. ““We. have the 
evidence of your moos erhaps you will “eny 
that this note was to yon?” 

Maude Clinton glanced at the little slip of 
paper which had wrought so much mischief 
and understood. Again her eyes sought her 
husband’s face; bat he stood motionless, 
almost as though he had been turned to stone. 


Seeing which, Maudo, with aching heart, felded 
the r and put it in her pocket, 
" I ask how many more of my private 


letters you have amused yourself by reading, 
Mrs. Clinton?” 
“You ewe. then, it is yours?” 

! » 


“ 


Certain y 
“Mande!” broke from Lovel Clinton at last, 


“for Heaven’s sake, explain. must he 
some terrible mistake. ou, my wife, would 
not surely make clandestine appointments vith 


an old lover in my absence? You could not 
be so unworthy!” 
‘He spoke too late. If he had only stood by 
her when she first came in—if he had only 
se tia te ae vthin his hastens, Rg 

ve told him an g, everything; but he 
had doubted her, and she knew it. 

She loved him passionately, but she was 
xiang She would not admit his right to con- 

emn her’ unheard, and_now she would punish 
his suspicions 4t any cost. 
sha saplied, comipasedig.” “T minde the appest- 
» com bee C) in 
ment without consulting you, I have made 
three others before this and kept them.” 

“I wonder you are not afraid to confess it,” 
said Mrs. Clinton, oink § “You ought to 
be ashamed of 4 I were Lovel, ‘you 
should repent bitterly of your folly.” 

“I know neither fear nor shame,” replied 
Mande, quietly. “Perhaps I am too wicked 
to feel either; but, if anyone deserves to be 
ashamed, I think it is a man who, in his wife’s 
absence, suffers two strange women to over- 
haul her private letters and basely slander her 


to him!” 
’ “Listen to her!” said Mrs. Clinto 
angrily; “she is utterly lost to all sense. 
wi duty!” 
But the wife of the erty-stricken city 
SacHin’ pookepe het lak wer ake, We os 
e no ri 
unevenly all; but al) her 
ude’s. F her , she left her 


in-law’s side. 
“I mever slandered you, my dear, I 
couldn’t; you ed so bright and 


a the trains, she put wretched note 
into my hand. I never guessed it was yours, 
and I had read i before I understood. 


| did trust her after all. The very sign of it 


was a scholastic acquaintance. 
“I am waiting for your 
Maude?” 

“TI have none to give you! * 
‘fasten! We cannot go on like this. After 
what has happened I can never trust you 
again. I can never have faith im you aga‘n 
until you tell me the true history of your | 


explanation, 


acquaintance with ‘R. G.’” 

” And if I refuse?” 

“You dare not,” put in Mrs, Clinton. “ The 
whole world would condemn you!’ 

Maude Clinton took no notice of this iil- 
timed interruption, She turned to her hus- 
band, and, ignoring alike the presence of her 
taunting mother-in-law and poor weeping Jane, 
she spoke as though they two had been alone, 

“Tf you had asked me differently, Lovel, I 
would have told you everything. Perhaps it 
was a-Mistake not to confide in_you from the 
first, but now you have forfeited every claim. 
You have suffered me to be insulted in your 

resence without attempting to defend me! 

ou have believed a cruel slander against me 
on the flimsiest evidence. Your sister, who 
has seen me, perhaps, three times in her life, 
can trust me. You, who swore to honour me 
till death did us part, have your mind turned 
against me by the faintest whisper? Heaven 
may forgive you, Lovel! I never can!” 

She turned and left them with a firm, un- 
faltering step. They heard her go upstairs, 
and presently the key turned in the lock of 
ber room door. Evidently, Mrs. Lovel 
Clinton did not intend her solitude to be dis- 
turbed. 

That was an afternoon of storms. Instead 
of settling down to a comfortable high tea, 
Lovel had to accompany his mother and Jane 
to West Ledworth Station and Wait there till 
he could put them into the Brixton train; 
and, as the fog was dense and the traffic 
slightly disorganised in consequence, all this 
took time. ° 

Mrs. Clinton had thrown out a hint or two 
about the “spare room” at Rosemary Villa, 
but her son did not take them. 

He had seemed to side with his mother 
against his wife, but he must have had some 
consideration for Maude since he shrank from 
the very idea of quartering his mother on her 
in the present state of things. 

It was late when he returned; but a tempt- 
ing meal was ready, and Mrs. Reeves, who 
waited on him with an unusually grave face, 
suggested that as her mistress was lying down 
with a bad headache, it wou!d be better not to 
distarb her. 

When the worthy servant had gone to bed 
Lovel went upstairs and tried the door of his 
wife’s room. = * 


aiarm Mrs. Reeves by making any noise at 
that time of night, be turned into his dressing 
room and threw himself on the sofa there. 

There were plenty of rags and shawls at his 
disposal, but t did not prevent his gettin 
up the next morning feeling very stiff an 
cold, and—it must be confessed—with his 
heart decidedly hardened against, Mande. 

““There’s no time for an explanation now,” 
he decided, as he took his lonely breakfast. 
“She must be sulking, though I never thought 
her sullen before.” 

Tf Maude bad been calm enough t judge 
things coolly, she would have seen that Lovel 


was his going off to London without attempt- 
ing to demand the explanation she had > of 


As a fact, poor Lovel Clinton felt utterly 
dazed. He would have staked his life on his 
wife's innocence of anything she thought to be 

3 but then Maude, wrth her bigher edu; 

cation and independent girlhood, had a com- 

ane different moral standard from that of 
Lovet womenkind. 

Ghe was not so bigoted or narrow-minded. 
Her feelings were wider, her sympathy more 

: She would have nursed a beggar 





| git or a repentant Magdalen had she con- 


Tt was still fastened, and #0, unwilling to | 


| sisters wonld have guthered 
and passed by in silent diexlain 


looking very whit 
Reeves pressed breakfast upon her 


mother’s suspicions, He only thought “R. 6.’ | ceived it her duty; while Lovel’s mother and 


) +). Ad 

ip weir ekirts 
downstairs, 
, vain Mre 
She said 
The good ‘weman was almert 


Maude canx 
amd tired), 


At eleven o’clock 


it choked ther. 


im despair, and carried off the untasted toast 
in mournful silence 
| “Reeves,” sakl Maude, wuddenly t think 
you like me!” 

“Indeed I do, mvam!” was the prompt 


repiy. “You see, your father and mother 
were main good to mo. My sister was nuvee- 
maid at the Vicarage when you were a baby, 
and many's the time I’ve held you in my arms, 
There’s nothing 1 wouldn't do for you, my deny 
young lady!” . 
There were tears in Mande’s brown eyes as 
she — the good creature’s hand. 
“T am sure I can trust Reeves 
going away!” 
Reeves started. 
“Tt must be that old cat yesterday who 
made the troulie!” sho said, speaking her 
thoughts aloud, with ternible frankness. ‘Then, 
as she recollected, “T’1a sorry to epeak ill of 
the master’s mother, ma'am, but that's what 
she is!” ‘ 
Maude did not contradict the opinion—per- 
haps she shared it. 
“Mrs. Clinton has made my hushand think 
I did something very wrong,” said the young 
wife, slowly, “and J am too proud to defend 
myself, and so I mean to go away!” 
“I woukin’t,” said Reeves, feelingiy, “ Don’t 
you see, ma'am, it’s just ‘woke giving her her 
wis 
But Maude persevered in her decision. Alt 
she would promise Reeves was that before 
long she would send her an addrees at which 
to write to her. She leit the old servant 
delicate task—that of lulling the suspicion and 
diverting the curiosity of the people in Borted 
Road and other neighbours in Wast Ledwosth. 
“No one here ever liked me, Reeves,” said 
the girl, rather plaintively, “but for 
master’s sake I shouldn’t like them to say any- 
thing very bad of me.” 
“fy take care of that, ma'am. I sha’) just. 
way ‘there's trowble at the Vicarage, and you've 
had to leave home all in a méuute. It’s too 
true, ma'am, for there wMl be trouble there 
when they know what's happened.’ 


you. [ om 


CHAPTFR, HI 
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Ina very handsome honse at Surbiton lived 
Sir Royal Glenval and his sixter Dorothy. 
That is to say, the fine old mansion belonged 
to Sir Royal, and he made it hie headquarters 
whenever he was in Hvglaud; but since the 
death of his wife and son, some twenty years 
before, the Baronet had become a confirmed 
wanderer. Sometimes he did not spend one 
month out of the twelve at Surbiton. In his 
eabwence his sister roled there with gentle 
away. She was one of those eweet, motiber'y 
creatures who are found occasionally among 
the ranks of spimsterbood, and whose very 
exietence oughit to remove all opprobrium {frony 
the title of “old maid.” : 

Lunch had been over some time on & certain 
November afternoon, but Sir Royal and his 
sister still lingered in the dining-room. They 
occupied two comfortalfie armchairs on either 
side of the great wood-fire. Miss Dorothy had 
her knitting. Sir Royal was expatiating ov bis 
exploits in London the day before. 

“ She is prettier than ever, Dolly. 1 almost 

P hadn't taken your advico years 
ago, and adopted her.” 

“Wel,” replied his sister, cheerfully, “In 
that case you would have had to give her up 
now to Mr. Clinton, so our home would have 
been just as lonely ; end if 1 remember rightly, 
you gave me very excelent reasons at the tame 
for not adopting her.” 

“Weal, I foresaw Rowitur would have a 
dozen dhildren, and it didnt seem fair one 





dhould be brought up in luxury and the resk 
in poverty. That's ail, Dedy!” 
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“Well, he has only ten! Did you ask 
Maude and her husband to come and see us?” 

“No, I didn't.” , 

er Why not?” 


“Becanse [ am quite convinced Lovel Clin- |s 


ton is a priggish, disagreeable feliow, who 
makes thai poor child miserable. Oh, I don’t 
iwean he storves her or flirts. with other people, 
but prea a fine character, and he can't 
appreciate her!” : 

YE Did she tell you go?’ 

“No, she didu't,” said Sir Royal, warnly. 
“She praised him, but she didn’t look happy ; 
end when I asked if he wou'dn’ be bom i, of 
her book when it came out she said a littie 
sadly, ‘Oh, he won’ read it! ..Lovel doesn't 
think women can write, He says they ought 
to make puddings and darn stockings!” 

“ Poor Maude!” said Miss Dorothy, inyvolun- 
tarily. “ And is the book likely to be success- 


“It’s in the publisher's hands, and she’s to 
have three hundred for it. Then they gave 
her an onder to write a serial for ane..of Sheir 
magazines. The little giv? was delighted.” 

“And it is all your doimg, Royal?” 

“No, it isn't. Long ago she used to write 
pretty little mketahes, and there was promise 
ain them. When she asked me to introduce 
ther to a publisher I told her to wait till she’d 
something to show him. She sent me half the 
story three weels ago, and brought up the rest 
yesterday.” » ap 

“Royal, she can't have written a story im 
three woeks that would fetch all that 
money?" os 

“Oh, dear, no. I fancy it was writien 


‘before she married. She has only been touch- 


ing it and improving it.” 

: She wil feel pues rich !’ 

“She told me she was afraid she was an 
expensive wife, as she had been so busy with 
tier books-—thiat she didn understand much 
about housekeeping. ‘Nbat’s what set me against 
her husband. “There was something p. erene 
pathetic in a bride of three monthis trying to 
Py back the bridegroom what she cost him!” 

iss Dorothy shook her head. 

“Meude Clinton always took life so 
earnestly: Poor little thing! Even at home 
she wee one apart—the only one of the tribe 
with a love of books and learning.” 

Sir Royal heaved a sigh. 

“Well, we must hope it'll come right by- 
and-by; but I wish, Dolly, you'd write her a 
good long letter, and let ce see she has got a 
friend or two left that care for her. I'm off 
now: I promised to ride over to Wimbledon 
this afternoon.” » « 

‘He waa sixty-eight, a tall, soldierly man, of 
good out iamily and large fortane. The latter 
was strictly entailed om a nephew whom he 
rarely saw. 

Sir Royal would have nothing in his power to 
bequeath when he died except his savings, and 
so he had set ‘himself long ago to put aside a 
provision for his sister. 

Tt was all he did put aside, for no case of 
charity ever found his purse-strings closed. He 
was'a most generous friend and a benefactor to 
all bis poorer neighbours. 

‘Miss Dorothy sat on alone, a little troubled. 
She was some years younger than her brother— 
only fifty-five now, though her lace cap and 
silver hair seemed to mark her as an old lady. 
She had had her tomance long ago. She had 
loved her far-off cousin, Phil Rossitur. Her 
father was living then, and had deemed the 
poor curate a bad match for his only daughter. 

Phil was sent away. He could not have 
married on ninety pounds @ year, even if 
Dorothy would have taken him in defiance of 
her father’s wishes. She was twenty-four 
then, her lover the same age. They paried, 
hoping for better times. 

Jorothy nursed her father through a long 
iltness, and on his death-bed, touched by her 
devotion, he bade her be happy in her own way. 

Alas? for Dorothy's romance. Six years had 
passed; she was thirty turned. ‘The same 


tained tue marriage of the Rev. Philip Rossitur 
to Myra Green. 

The young curate had married his vicar’s 
an, Yona and in due tithe was appointed to a 
small country living, which was in Mr. Green's 
patronage, as vicar of an dmportant town, — 

He and Dorothy never met again. _ Sir 
Royal, who had been abroad during the love 

assages between his sister and Philip, never 
a of Dorothy's romance, and could not un- 
derstand the great interest she took im the 
Rossiturs. 

He and his wife—it was not long before her 
death—were making a driving tour in Hamp- 
shire through the New Forest, and remember- 
ing Philip’s vicarage was near there, they went 
over one day to see Mr. and Mrs. Rossitur. 

By some. strange chance they arrived when 
the second little daughter was a mouth old, 
and needed both god-parents and a name. Sir 
Royal and Lady Glenval offered to “ stand” for 
her, and by the Baronet’s express wish she was 
christened Maude, after his wife. 

When Lady Glenval died, not so long after, 
she remembered the brown-eyed baby, and 
begged her husband to try and befriend her in 
after life. 

*“ Between ourselves, Dolly,” said-—-the 
widower, when he. discussed “the Rossitur 
ménage, and she suggested he should adopt }ittle 
Maudie, * lb wouldnt care to have much to’ do 
with Phil's wife. I daresay she was a’ preity 
wax-doll sort of girl when he married her, but 
now at twenty-two she is nothing but a nurse 
and housekeeper. They are as poor as church 
mice. Still, she might sometimes try and talk 
of something besides her babies and her ser- 
vant,” : 

-So the Glenval patronage settled on Maude. 
Sir Roya! paid. her school bills, and had. her to 
spend the holidays at Surbiton, for even if he 
was away Dorothy was glad of her company. 
But for the fact that the whole year before 
Maude’s marriage the Glenvals were abroad 
Lovel would certainly have been, invited to 
Surbiton. 

He had heard scant mention of them. The 
Rossiturs, as a family, were rather jealous that 
none of their body but Maude had even been 
noticed by the rich relations. 

Philip Rossitur could not quite forget that 
Dorothy Glenval had « right to call him faith- 
less. His wife thought the money spent on 
Maude would have been of more use had it 

assed through her own hands. ‘Then, too, the 

icar was not devoid of pride. He did not like 
to confess, even to his son-in-law, that his child 
owed her education to the charity of a distant 
cousin. 

Maude herself had another reason for silence. 
She loved Lovel passionately, but even before 
she was married she learned how petty and 
narrow were his relations. They would have 
pardoned everything to anyone possessing a 
title, and even to Maude herself they would 
have forgiven much had they known she was 
cousin to a wealthy baronet. The girl hated 
boasting, and so she held her tongue. 

Miss Dorothy sat alone till the short day 
faded. She was thinking of ringing for the 
lamps when there came a ring at the bell, and 
‘after a short pause the butler opened the door 
and announced— 

“Mrs. Clinton.” 

“Maudie, my dear child!” and Dorothy’s 
loving arms were round her in an instant, but 
Maude did not respond to the caress. She 
seemed almost to shrink from that warm em- 
brace, and she said, wearily,— 

“You must know all, please aunt, before 
you are kind to me. I have run away from 
home, and my husband thinks I am very 
wicked.” : 

Dorothy Glenval stooped and kissed the poor 
girl tenderly. 

““My dear child, don't you know I love you 
almost as a daughter? If all the world spoke 
against you, Maudie, I should not believe them, 
Royal is just as fond of you as I am, and when 





| he comes home he will know how to comfort 


paper which announced her father’s death con- | you ” 





“ Please ’—-Mande’s voice almost broke— 
“ please, aunty, may I tell about it? [| 
couldn't let Sir Royal know what they think.” 

Miss Dorothy listened to the story readily. 

“Darling,” ‘she said, simply, when Maude 
stopped, “I think your mother-in-law acted 
Fo a I. can understand you never wishing 
to speek to her again, but your husband is 
different. If he knew nothing of your literary 
hopes, if be did’not know that my brother was 

r godfather, and a man of nearly seventy— 
e had a ripht to some explanation.” 

“ He should have had it.. I would have told 
him everything, only he took his mother’s part 
against me, Ob! it was wrong and unmanly to 
stand there and let her speak to me as though 
I were—wickedt” ~~ ; ; 

“My. peor little git,’ said Miss Dorothy, 
quietly, “you have been hardly dealt by, but 
—-you love your husband; and unless you are 
to live out your lives apart there must be some 
explanation. Wiil you let Royal go to Mr. 
Clinton and tell him everything?” 

“J should die of shame if Sir Beret eens 
the cruel things they had dared to think. [ 
love my husband dearly, but he is tired of me.” 

“ Are. you quite sure? ’” : 
~ Quite! He. is always finding fault with 
my opinions and: habits. He would like me to 
pel my days cossiping with the neighbours, 
and never doing anything sensible.” 

Miss Dorothy stroked the fair head fondly. 

“ But you love him, Maude?” she persisted. 

“T love him, but I think I almost hate his 
mother, and I would rather beg my bread than 
go honmve and be tyrannised over by: her.” 

* You, must stay with us, dear, for the pre- 
sent,” decided Dorothy Glenval. “I shall send 
down to the station for your luggage; and to 
prove that you are welcome, I will tell you I 
was on the point of writing to ask you to pay 
us a visit!” . 

“cs Really ! ” 

“Really. Your godfather fancied yesterday 
you were not looking very bright, we both 
thought a change would do you good.” 

“T think you are the ki rson I ever 
met. Oh, Aunt Dolly, I do so wish Mrs; Clin- 
ton had been like you!” A 

Miss Glenval sighed. 

‘I suppose She is devoted to her son, and 
does not care for @ rival in his affections!” 

“Tt isn’t that. T believe she wanted him to 


ie What is it, then?” 

Maude. hesitated, and her kind friend helped 
her out. 

“Did she think you too learned, Maude?” 

“Too undomesticated,” confessed Maude. 
“ You see, there are four sisters y: r than 
Lovel, all unmarried; and Mrs. Clinton lost 
some money in a bank a few years ago, and 
they have been poor since—not so to fear 
debt, you know, but they have to careful.” 
a 13 none- of the girls are earning any- 

ng?” ; 

4, Bh, dear, no! that would be infra dig. 
They are waiting for husbands. Now, if only 
I had been different, and fond of visiting and 
taking, 1 ety : one of poms Ba 
ong Visit, and got up little suppers vel’s 
bachelor friends, nae thes sort of thing.” 

“T begin to understand! Mrs, Clinton ho 
if her son married his wife would help off hi 
sisters. Js that it?” 

“Yes! Faney 
call it disgusting; and then to have a strange 
girl in the house always. It would have been 
horrid!” 

“ Dear, are you not unreasonable!  Mar- 
riage is probably the only profession . your 
sisters-in-law would succeed in. Why not give 
them a chance of entering on it?” 

“ Aunt Dorothy, I never thought you # 
matchmaker!” 

“Tam not, I hope! Only, child, if yon had 
agreed fo have one of the Misses Clinton, say, 
for a month’s visit, and made her happy by 
taking her about, you would haye made her and 
her sisters your friends for life! ” 

“I don't see howl” 


trying to find husbands, I | 
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* Because I gather you and Lore! are better 
off than his mother and sisters.” _ 

“T believe we are!” 

“ And wherever there is a master of the 
house, it is easier to be sociable. One month 
with you would not have found a hushend for 
one of the Misses Clinton; but it would have 
shown'the family you felt kindly towards them, 


and made ‘the girls careful:to try and please 
you lest you should not give them another 
invitation.” 


“Tt is too late now,” said Mrs. Love! Clin- 
ton, sadly. ‘I have left my husband for ever, 
and I hope I shall never see his face again!” 

After which aspiration fhe poor, troubled 
child sank back in her chair and fainted away, 
which was not surprising, considering all she 
had gone through in the last twenty-four hours. 


en 


CHAPTER IV. 


That day seemed to Lovel Clinton the longest 
he had ever spent. Though, unhappily, 

uarrels had not been rare in Gia brief married 
life, he had never before gone to his office 
without even a sight of his wife. 

He thought the clock would never strike the 
hour that was to set him free; and though, 
when at last the moment came, and he was 
fairly on his way to Ludgate Hil! Station—he 
felt an untold relief that-he should soon be at 
home—he yet shrank from the thought of the 
explanation before him. 

e wanted to see Maudie, and assure her that 
he believed in her fully, and ‘had never doubted 


r. 

He wantéd to “ make it up and be friends,” 
as children say, and yet he could not forget 
his mother’s slanders as he would to 
banish all thought of that miserable little note 
it would haunt him. 

He was master of his own house; he had a 
right to be consulted in all things. His wife 
had acted very wrongly in meeting anyone 
without his knowledge, much more a Bohemian 
who passed under the alias of “ R. G.” 

He told himself all this, and felt, aggrieved ; 
but then, on the other hand, Mande was his 
one love, and he knew perfectly his life would 
have been a dull affair without her; so that 
his feeings, as he opened the gate of Rosemary 
Villa, were more than a little “ mixed.’ 

To-day he had not forgotten his latchkey, so 
he admitted himself without neediny to summon 
Mrs, Reeves. 


He went straight to the dming-room. The 
fire burnt cheerfully, the table was spread for 
the evening meal; but.a pang seized him ag 


he noticed the cloth was.only “ laid” for one. 

“She can’t mean to shui herself in her 
own room always,” he thought, ~bewildered. 
“Tt would be much better to have 2 good talk, 
and get it over.” 

Enter Mrs. Reeves, 4 little stiffer than usual, 
but still the perfection of, an old trusted ser- 
vant. Perhaps her heart quaked as much as 
Ld master’s, for she knew what he had yet to 
learn. . 

“Where's your mistross?” demanded Mr. 
Clinton. ‘“ Isn’t her better?”’. * 

“Mrs, Clinton. has gone away, sir!” said 


Reeves, thinking it better to a sudden 
plunge, and jerk out.the unhappy truth. 


“She left a letter for you, and told me if any 
one inquired I was to say there was trouble at 
the Vicarage.” : 

Lovel stretched out his hand for the letter 
almost like a blind man. 

Reeves stood waiting ; she really was afraid 
to leave him there alone. 

om this is atl réad :—~ aicany 

“I never. wronged you in — $ or ‘ 
knew I was not an economical wife, and 1 
wanted to earn money for you if I could not 
help to save it. ‘R. G had: promised to show 
me how. Ask my father about hin if you like. 
He is an old man not far from seventy, and I 


think he loved me almost as a grandchild, 


because I was called after his wife. 
“ Your «mother will be quite ba 
you are quite free from the “wi 


is now, for 
woman 


who spoilt your life’—-you see I remember her | 
exact words. When [I saw you stand by and | 
listen to them without one effort to defend me, 
I think my heart broke. You will never be 
troubled by me again—you are quite free. 
Reeves is a good woman, and will know how 
to silence all curious questions if you trust to | 
her. ee CF tI 

Lovel turned on the servant with a white, | 
angry, face. 

“is it true? Did you know she meant to | 
leave me?” 

Reeves nodded, ! 

“TIT did, sir. And seeing the poor young 
lady could do nothing that pleased you, 1 don't 
think anyone could biame her.” 

Lovel Clinton stared in speechless surprise. © | 

“She is my wife!” he said, doggedly. 
“Her place was here!” 

“She was your wife, sir,” said Reeves, | 

tickly, “but she wasn't made to be your| 
slave. People think a deal of what a wife | 
owes her husband, but they never. seem to 
look .on the other side. A woman gives up a 
good deal when she marries, and Miss Maude 
had more to give up than most. She was as 
happy as a bird when she taught at the High 
School, Everyone thought her a bright, high- 
spirited girl, She friends everywhere, 
buf since she came here not one of those friends 
hasever been invited to the house, aud the 





} 
i 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
j 
{ 


but picking holes in her, because she wasn't 
made to their pattern.” 

Poor Lovel let himself be lectured without 
an attempt at remonstrance; he really was 
teo overcome. . 

“T’ve seen a good deal of the world, sir,” 
went on Reeves, who saw her advantage and 
used it, “but I never met a lady who thought 
less of herself and more of her husband than 
did Mrs. Clinton: As to the folks about here 
—they weren't worthy to tie her shoes. To 
begin with, the Rossiturs come of a high 
family. Sir, efen if they’re poor, it’s not 
one ef them would come into a lady's house 
and ransack her private places while she’s 
away!” 

Lovel winced, He sat down to his tea, but 
he felt no appetite for it. He was haunted 
by a strange fear. Where was his wife? 

“As Mrs. Clinton told you so much,” he 
said, bitterly, “I daresay she confided to you 
something more--namely, the place she was 
going to?” 

“Mrs. Clinton never confided in me, sir. I 
have eyes, and I couldn’t help seeing she was 
mrisérable, Uve ears, and these walls are thin, 
so that I coudn’t help hearing what your 
mother said yesterday, and, if 1 may speak the 
truth, I'd have dearly loved to show her to 
the door!” 

“IT wonder if she’s gone to the High 
School?” said-Lovel, meaning his wife, and 
speaking aloud in his dismay. 

“Hardly, sir, considering it’s but a mile off, 
and she wished the West Ledworth folk to 
think she had gone to her father!” 

‘Loyel tried to cat. “Reeves still lingered. At 
last she got out what was on her mind. 

“T've been very comfortable here, sir, and 
you've behaved very kindly to me; but, no 
offence, I'd rather leave this very night and 
lose every pénny of my wages than’stay here if 

our mother’s to be mistress. I should always 

thinking of the poor, déar young lady Whom 
she’s driven away.” 

" Be easy, Reeves,” replied the young man, 

vely. “There will meyer be another mis- 
fa has until my wife returns.” 

It was rather an aggravation of Lovel’s 


| likely to come home to us 


folks who do come never thought of anything 


thing to his father-in-law and met with, on 
the whole, kinder treatment thaw he deserved. 

‘Maude will come back,” said the Vicar, 
sunply.. “If ever woman loved her husband 
she loved you, and when ounce you tell her you 
were mistaken and ask her forgiveness for 
doubting her, she will vetura. She has. the 
largest’ heart, the finest) character of a}l. my 
children; and, though your marricd Jife has 
sO soon grown shadowed, { am sure ail will 
come right.” 

“You forget,” said Lovel, bitterly, “I have 
not. the slightest clue where she is! How am 


| I to tell her what, you say when she has care- 


fully hidden herself from me’ 

Mr. Rossitur looked grave. 

“Tf ever I hear from her i will tell you; 
but, ofall places in the world, she is least 
My wife is a good 
woman, but narrow-minded, She has. never 
understood Maudie. I cannot be as. indignant 
as 1 feel at your mother’s erne! judgment.of 


} my child, since I know my own wife’s would 


have beev as harsh.” 

“Do you think if T sought out this eld man 
—this ‘R. G.’-—he could tell me unything?” 

“TI saw him myself to-day,” said the Vic 
thoughtfully. ‘‘ He asked if I had heard from 
Maudie lately, and said when he met her in 
London en Tuesday he thought she. looked 
ill.’ 


ay 


“Tt was Wednesday she left home.” 

“Well, he spoke of meeting her. on the 
Tuesday. Maudie was always his favourite 
in our family. She was his godchild, and, 
besides paying all the expenses of ber educa- 
tion, he was always making her presents.” 

“Then he wasn’t poor?” 

“Poor!” The Vicar almost laughed, in 
spite of his anxiety. “My dear fellow, Sir 
Royal Glenval is one of the richest baronets in 
England! All his propertv is entailed, but 
he has a splendid income while he lives.” 

“Sir Royal Glenval! Of course, J have 
often heard of him, but I had no idea you knew 
him.” 

‘As a boy, I spent oll my holidays at his 
father’s house. My mother was his. first 
cousin, which, I suppose, makes me and Roya! 
kinsmen, though remote ones, He is the only 
rich relation I possess in the world; but I am 
aot fond of boasting of him, and the subject is 
a sore one with my wife, She always thinks 
if he had started one of tht boys in life, instead 
of spending so much on Mande, it would have 
been better.” 

“Then you are sure Maude is not with 
him?” asked Lovel. “You don’t think she 
went to his house and claimed his wife's pro- 
tection?” =, 

“ His wife bas been dead these twenty years 
No, 1 am certain my daughter ‘s not with him 
He distinctly said he had not seen her since 
Tuesday. I only wish it had been otherwise.” 

“ But what am I to do?” 

That question proved hard to answer. Mr 
Rossitur went back to the country with it still 
unsolved. ‘ 

Lovel advertised in the agony column of 
the chief London papers. He Spent many 
sovereigns before, on Christmas morning, a 
few lines reached him, traced in a faint, 
tremulous hand. 

“TI have been very ill, but am better now 
Please give up looking for me. You knew f 
was always a trouble to you, and you doubted 
me. So we are best apart.” 

There was no hiding something of the truth 
from. Mrs. Clinton, senior. After her ili- 
omened visit to Rosemary Villa she sent three 
lony letters to her son, demanding if his wife 





coming to London and should be gl 
at tie hanes. The letter, arriving after Maude 
had left, was unopened, and the vicar’s coming 
was utterly unex , 

Love] Clinton was forced to come to a hasty 
dociston—silence or confession—-and he chose 





‘the latter., He made a clean breast of every- 


‘misery that the very next evening the Rev. 

Philip Rossitur uld appear. He had | 

written to his daughter announcing he we 
to sleep 


had “repented,” and then, finding these un- 
Ganeeath she presented herself at, West Led- 
worth at an hour when she knew he would be 
at home. 

Mrs. Reeves opened the door and ushered 
her into the dining-room, where Lovel sat 
|reading the newspaper. This was before 
Maude’s. brief note had reached Rosemary 
Villa, and he was still in ignorance, of his 
| wife's fate 
What he said to his mother was never 
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known; but Mrs. Clinton had no, reason to 
con, late herself on the interview. 

t first, bearing Maude had flown, the 
widow thought of the victory won, and, in 
fancy, saw herself and one ot two of those 
unmasried daughters very comfortably domi- 
ciled ab Villa, but she was very soon 
to be undeceived. 

“ Of course, we will not forsake you in your 
teouble, Lovel. I am leaving Jane, to-mor- 
sow, and I will come at once to take charge 
of your house. That woman, Reeves, had 
better go. She was always a far more expen- 
sive servant than you could afford!” 

“Thank you. I have not the- slightest 
intention of parting with Mrs. Reeves,” said 
Lovel, coldly, ‘and while she is here no other 
housekeeper is required!” 

“But, my dear boy, think of your loneli- 


ness. 

“] would rather be alone, mother, than see 
ou ruling in my wife's home. I shall never 
ergive myself for suffering you to to 

her as you did. It is your doing, and yours 
alone, that my life is blighted and my home 
desolate!" 

“Oh!” No words will convey the volume 
of meaning the widow put in that “oh!” 

“Qh! then you approve of private meetings 
with mysterious strangers?” 

“I approve of Maude meeting her godfather, 
her fathera cousin, an old man well-nigh 
seventy, who all his life has been showering 
benefits upon her. A man of Sir Royal Glen- 
val’s known worth aod character would honour 
any young girl by his kindly notice.” 

“Sir Royal Gienval—the man who gave 
twenty thousand pounds to the Westford 
Infirmary! Why, he is a baronet!” 

“Precisely, and Mande's godfather. Mr. 
Rossitur was with me the other night, and he 
told me of: the warm friendship between 
him and Sir Royal. Indeed, they are related. 
Tne late Mrs. Rossitur vas a Miss Glenval.” 

“But——" 

“But you did not know it,” said Lovel, 
bitterly. “ You thougut I had thrown myself 
eway upen the child of @ poverty-stricken 
parson. Those were your very words. Well, 
you see, mother. roal gentlefolks don’t boast of 
their connections. I don’t suppose it ever 
entered into Mr. Rossitur’s head that you 
would appreciate his daughter any more be- 
cause she was thied cousin to a baronet.” 

Mrs. Clinton, senior, retired decidedly 
worsted in the conflict. She relieved the long- 
suffering Jane of her presence, and went home 
the very next day, and there was great rejoic- 
‘ing among the little Trimbles, to whom “ grand- 
mamma" was anything but a welcome guest. 





CHAPTER V., AND LAST. 

When people are very poor, and have no hope 
of even a stray pound of capital to start in any 
undertaking, they mostly turn their thoughts 
to letting lodgings. Probably, poor things, if 
they belong to the class who bave known 
“hatter days” they yet possess some tidy fur- 
miture, ond by squeezing themselves into the 
back of the house, they can contrive to make 
two front rooms fairiy presentable for the 
desiwed tenants. 

Such a crisis had come in Jane Trimble’s life. 
There was not the smallest chance of her hus- 
band’s salary increasing, while each year the 
children’s demands, both for food and clothes, 
grew at the most alarming rate. 

If she sent away the littk servant, who did 
fo much hard work for the weekly wage of 
eighteenpence and her “keep,” she would have 
had to put out the washing. So after many an 
RKIONS thought, sae .told ther husband she 
thought they had better let lodgings. 

Jobn Trimble shook his head—a meek, quiet 
man by nature. A long course of failure and 
disappointment had made him inclined to look 
at the black side of everything. 

“Who would come to iaige b 
ho asked, disparagingly. 

“Lots of people in this road do let lodg- 


ere, Jenny?” 


‘rooms di 





ings!” isted Jane, who could not bear cold 
water thrown on her cherished plan. 

“But they haven’t six children,” said Mr. 
Trimble, grimly. “Don’t look like that, my 
dear,” as a shadow flitted over his wife's thin 
face. “The youngsters are, everyone of them, 
dear to us. But I mean with all the town 
before them a stranger would hardly care to 
take lodgings in a with six children 
upder ten.”’ 


“Well, it will cost nothing to try. I 
wonder how much I ought to ask?” 

“Ten shillings a week,” sug John. 
“ Not a penny more. Jenny, my dear, a lodger 
would be » double benefit, for with the front 
of we simply couldn't take in 
your mother when she comes to town, She 
would see that herself.” 

Jane Trimble blushed. The pain her 
mother’s visitations were to her no tongue 
could tell; for Mrs. Clinton expected the best 
bedroom, the warmest seat at the table, and 
delicacies such as the family never dreamed of 
for themselves; nor did she offer any com- 
pensation, not so much as a pair of souks for 
the baby or a ribbon for her daughter. 

A month at Brixton, whenever she wished 
to be in London, seemed to her a ful way 
of suffering the Trimbles to pay Back a small 
portion of the debt they owed her (according 
to her views John was responsible for the 
money she had lost by the failure of his 
father’s bank). 

Well, 4 neat card was bought and placed in 
the front window. For the first three days 
Jane Trimble’s heart beat with hope whenever 
a double a came $a the door. dbp ths 
week paseed she was sanguine, an the 
time the card had been up a month she had 
quite gone over to her husband's view. 

But John’ Trimble was not destined to be 
right. Before January was over Jane’s eldest 
born, a bright little maid ef nine, came running 
upstairs with the tidings that a lady was in 
the parlour, and wanted to know about the 
rooms.” i 

“4 lady!” Mrs. Trimbie’s thoughts had been 
on City gentlemen. “TI am afraid they won't 
suit her, What is she like, Mabel?” 

“ She is not like mother,” said the little 
girl, cheerfully, “she speaks so gently. She 
is nursing little Dot in the big armchair.” 

It was quite true. Jane found her youngest 
but one in the visitor's lap, stroking her little 
head against a soft sealskin coat, and saying 
“ Pretty, pretty!” 

The mother gave her to Mabel to lead away, 
and then, when she closed the door on them 
both, turned back to t—her sister-in-law ! 

“Maude! Oh, my dear, I am so glad to see 
you!” 

There was a choked sob in Maude’s voice 
as she answered, 

“Oh, Jane, how is Lovel?” 

“J think he is well,” said Mrs. Trimble, 
gravely. “Mamma wanted to go and live 
with him, but he wouldn't have her. It is 
given out that Ledworth is too bleak for you, 
and you are. spending the winter with your own 
family ; but oh, my dear! won't you go back 
to him? His heart must be sore for want of 
you; and you—you look only the shadow of 
the. pretty bride he brought tan so proudly 
last August.” 

“IT shall never @6 back to him!” 

“But, my dear-——” 

“Listen, Jane! I went straight to my god- 
father’s, and J was very ill. For weeks I could 
not move or . The doctor said it was 
brain fever. Then Si Royal and his sister 
were going to France till the spring, and they 
wanted to take me too, only somehow I could 
not bear to go. I shall never see Lovel’s face 
again ; and yet I couldn't bear to feel the sea 
divided us.” ’ 

Jane kissed her. It was not a very logical 
reply, but. it soothed poor Maude as nothing 
else could have done. 





“ And what did you do, dear?” 
“Oh! T am earning my own living. I write 
for one of the magazines, and they pay me | 


more than I need, and I have a little store in 
the bank besides. M her wanted to 
make me an allowance, but it seemed a slight 
to Level, and so I wouldn't have it.” 

“ And where are you living, dear?” 

“Yn lodgings in the Brixton Road ; but it is, 
oh, «o lonely; and to-day, when 1 saw the 
ng og our window, pce I ho a, 

the arrangement thus di i at 
came about. Neither Mr. Trimble nor his 
children had ever seen Lovel Clinton's wie, 
and the visits of the elder Mrs. Clinton and her 
daughters must perforce cease when Jane had 
a lodger. 

To the hard-working, careworn mother the 
certainty of a weekly imcome was an untold 
boon ; but Jane bad another motive, too. 

She saw that Maude was ill and suffering, 
lonely and unhappy. She could not bear the 
thought.-of her staying in dreary lodgings, 
where no one knew even her name; but 4 
made one stipulation—she must tell the whole 
tauth to J before Maude became their 
inmate. 

“He will never consent!” 

“I think he will. He has known s0 much 
sorrow himself, he ‘always likes people in 
trouble. I will tell him to-night.” 

John loked , but at last he decided 
as his wife wi 

“If we were rich I should see no harm in 
asking her on a visit, so it can’t be wrong to 
take her as a | It would be paying your 
brother a poor compliment to shut our doors 
Fray a0 yr he geo Sod y pay realy only, 

enny, I’m afrai f a tine 
lady-—rather a handful.” . 

This opinion he rescinded in three days, 

Maude Clinton—Mrs, Glen, as she was called 
by children and servant — proved quite 
a help to the tired, overworked mother. In 
the morning she was always shut up with her 
writing, but from the one o'clock di till 
bedtime she was at the service of tha whole 
house. The charming dolls’ frocks she manu- 
factured out of almost nothing, the little pile 
of neatly folded garments she used to re 
a repaired to Mrs. Trimble’s big mend- 
ing basket, were but a trifle in the long list of 
little kindnesses she was always offering. 

“Tf only Level could see her now,” said 
Jane, half tearfully, to her husband one spring 
evening, “he must forgive her!” 

“My dear git), there was nothing to forgive. 
That is the hardest part of it. ere is no 
real “pre on either side; they did not under- 
stand other, and so they drifted apart. 
Your mother’s interference bruzght things to 
a crisis, and they separated. I believe myself, 
if they could only meet all would be weil. 
One can see that poor girl is fretting her heart 
out for her husband, and when I met Lovel 
one day last week in the city I thought he 
looked ten years older.. There is nothing but 
pride keeps them apart. He cannot come to 
her because he does nof know where she is, 


and she will not be the one to make the first 


advance.” 

Jane looked bewildered. 

bet | suppose it would not do for me to write 
to hin?” she srepested. 

“That would betraying her confidence! 
No! Unless some strange chance brings about 
a meeting, I fear this miserable estrangement 
will last their lives, and they will both go 
lonely to their veg.” ' 

“I don’t think Mande will be alone much 
longer,” said Mrs. Trimble, gravely ; “ at least, 
I hope not. John, don’t you erstand?” 

Mr. Trimble looked hopelessly puzzled, and 
his wife went on. me 

“T think that is why she is so fond of our 
children. It will be in Jnne, ‘John, and I am 
sure I feel almost distracted. It seems posi- 
tively wicked not to let Lovel know ; and vet, 
if I sent for him, I am pretty sure Maude 
would go away and hide herself, even from 
us!” , 

“You mustn’t send,” said John, decidedly. 
“Maybe the baby will bring matters Hig. 
She'll surely see she can’t make her child 
fatherless to satisfy her pride.” 
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“Joho, don’t be hard on her!” 
“T don't mean te be, Jane. There are faults 
on both sides; because they had no troubles, 
your brother and his wife set out to make 
them. They're just a foolish young couple, 
my dear, but maybe things will come right in 
tha end.” 

They were to come right in a way Jane 
Lrimble little breathed of. When the June 
roses bloomed, making even the tiny back 

rden at Brixton | bright end summery, 

vel Clinton’s child was net 

It was a fine healthy boy, and caused no 
shadow-of anxiety ; but before three days had 
passed the doctors shook their heads over its 
mother. 

A physician had been called jn to consult 
with the ordinary practitioner, and he spoke 
very plainly to Mrs. Trimble. 

“There is something on her mind. She has 
no strength to rally, just because she has no 
wish to live. Even now at the eleventh hour 
you might save her if you could give her 
peace.” 

John was out. Poor Mrs. Trimble had no 
one to consult with, and she was fairly at her 
wits’’end. How could she leave Maude, per- 
haps to die in her absence? Yet, how could 
she jet Lovel learn the bad news from a 
stranger. But Maude was unconscious, and 
did not know her, so Mrs. Trimble confided 
the baby and his mother to the nurse, put on 
her well-worn bonnet, and get out for West 
Ledworth. 

She got there at seven o'clock. It was a 
strange contrast to the last time she had 
stood at that familiar station. The November 
fog had given place to June sunshine, but it 
seemed to Jane there would be no br'ghtness 
left in the world for her brother when he knew 
her errand, 

She took a cab at the station. It was no 
time to study petty economies, and was driven 
quickly to mary Villa. Mrs. Reeves 
spe the door. Something in Jane’s face 
seemed to tell her the truth. 

“My mistress is dead, and you have come 
to tell ms,” said the poor woman. 

“Not dead,” corrected Jane, gently, “ but 
very, very ill; Where-is my brother?” 

He came out while they were speaking, took 
his seat in the cab in utter silence, while Mrs. 
Reeves quietly turned the key in the door, 
abandoned Rosemary Villa to its fate and 
mounted the box beside the driver, first drop- 
ping a kind of apology to Mrs. Trimble. 

“Tm used to sick folks, ma'am, and can 
éurn my hand to anything.” 

The journey was in perfect silence, only 
when they got out at Brixton Station Lovel 
asked, hoarsely :— 

“Where did you find her? 

“She has been living with us for the last 
five months.” 

“And you neyer told me?” 

“I wanted to, Lovel; but it seemed cruel 
to dr:ve her from a home where she was loy 
and cared for.” : , 

“But when she was ill?” 

“She has only been ill three days,” ex- 
plained Jane. “We always hoped she would 
send for you when the yy came, but we 
could not betray her confidence.” F 


“The baby!” 

“Your son and heir!” sa’d Jane, trying hard 
to s cheerfully. “He only came on 
Monday!” 


She pointed to the door of Mande’s room, 
and he went jin alone. Nurse and doctor 
retreated when they saw him, perceiving it 
was the husband and father come, and, as they 
believed, tea late. There was no witness pre- 
sent when Lovel met his wife again. 

They had thought her sleeping, and feared 
she would never wake again, but that 
strange, deep slumber would pass into the 
sleep of death. 


Love has a wondrous power, though, and as 


Lovel spoke her name the brown eyes opened 
slowly, and her voice said, faintly :— 

“T thought you would come. I felt f couldn’t 
go away without saying good-bye!” 





‘| had a warm affection for her sister-in-law and 





“Not good-bye, my darling,” pleaded Lovel. 
“Oh! if you knew how I have wanted you all 
these weary months} ” 

“And I you,” she whispered. 

“It was all a mistake,” said the poor fellow, 
sadly. “J loved you always, Maude. I never 
doubted you, — you were so different from 
any woman I ever seen, and I could not 
understand.” 

“I was wrong, too,” confessed his wife. “If 
you were afraid of learned women and blue- 

ings, I despised all the old-fashioned 
housewives. I wanted so much to show my 
way was best-——and I failed.” 

“You must make haste and get well,” he 
told her, fondly, “and then I shall be proud 
of my wife. know now, my darling, why 
you went to London so often, and what was | 
the secret between you and Sir Royal,and bow 
bravely my little wife meant to help me!” 

y mf said I was extravagant, and I wanted 
so much to prove I meant to-be a good wife. 
Oh! Lovel, if only the time could come over 
again!” ns 

“Tt will,” said Lovel, hopefully. “We w'll 

in afresh, Maudie, and you will see things 
will be all changed.” 

She shook ther head. 

“It’s too late now. I’m dying, and you've 
only come to say good-bye. But, Lovel, I'd 
like to stay with you.” 


“ pring a 

Well, they all thought so. The doctor left 
the house in the belief no more skill of his 
could avail the poor young wife. The nurse 
and Mrs. Reeves, as they watched over the | 
unconscious baby, believed by morning he | 
would be motherless. 

Only Jane Trimble, with her simple faith, 
argued Heaven eould not take Maudie when 
her happiness had but just begun. 

Lovel and his sister watched by the invalid 
all that night, and in the morn‘ng Jane’s hopes 
were fulfilled. The doctor admitted there was 
a “slight improvement. After all, his 
patient might pull through.” 

This second verdict proved the right one ; 
for now, at the time of writing, Lovel the 
second is a handsome boy of fours years’ old, 
and l’s mother is the picture of health and 
happiness, the joy of her husband’s life, and 
the sunshine of his home. 

But that home is no longer Rosemary Villa. | 
Lovel had taken the little house only for a! 
year, and when his wife began to recover he | 
could read in her eyes a great dread of return- | 
ing to the place where she had suffered so | 
much, 

So, without saying a word to her, he decided 
to inform his landlord he should not renew 
the tenancy ; and while Maudie and the won- 
derful baby were delighting Miss Dorothy’s 
heart by 2 long visit at Surbiton, Love! found 
a, bijou villa at Wimbiedon, and, with Mrs. 

es’ able co-operation, removed his house- 
hold goods there. 1 

Sir Royal, who loved his godchild ramen 
considered ‘her debts his, in proof of which, 
very soon after the Clintons settled at, Wim- 
bledon, he found a situation for John Trimble 
far superior to anything the poor fellow had 
ever hoped for of late years; and Jane, who 








| 


the baby born in her house, took advantage 
of her new prosperity to move to Wimbledon 
and settle near her brother. 

For some years there was a decided coolness 
between Lovel Clinton and his mother; but 
when Mande’s second child was born and proved 
to be a little girl, happy in her husband's love, 
certain that he was well contented with her, 
the young wife held out the olive branch and 
Mrs. Clinton, senior, was invited 
christening of hér son's first daughter. 

And so the clonds rolled away. Lovel 
learned that women’s intellect may add sub- 
stantially to their husband’s income. 

In time the Clintons, as a family, grew 
rather proud of Maude’s talents and liked to 
talk of her books and the handsome sum they 


to the | 





brought in. 


But through all those years Maude has never 
once revisited West Ledworth. She cannot 
bear to think of the misery she suffered there 
when she and Lovel were only A Foorisa 
Youne Covere! 

[TRE END.] 
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Society 
A CONNECTED narrative of the Ophir’s recent 
tour to the Colonies would be welcome through- 
out the whole British Empire, and there is 
every iikelihood that such a narrative will be 
published. The King is said to favour the idea. 
If it is carried out the Prince and Princess of 
Wales will not only contribute to the letter- 
press, but supply many of the illustrations 
from photographs either taken by themselves 
or at their desire. Two separate editions of 
the proposed record are talked about, one at a 
popular price that will place it within the reach 
of all and another of an expensive kind, such as 
numbers of people would like to preserve as @ 
smal souvenir of an historic tour. 


Ever since the King’s accession, it has been 
evident that the Heir-Apparent could not re- 
main mach longer in the somewhat insignificant 
town residence assigned to him at York House. 
Now that he and his consort have received the 
title of Prince and Princess of Wales, it has 
been definitely arranged that their Royal Higlr 
nesses are to take possession of Marlborough 
House. Attached though the King is to the 

lace, His Majesty has decided to vacate it in 
avour of the Prince and make Buckingham 
Palace his town house for the future. The 
change will be made before the Coronation, by 
which time, of course, the alterations at the 
Palace will be completed. 

Ir will be some time before the King and 
Queen will be alice to make Buckingham Palace 
their home in London, because the alterations 
there are on a very extensive scale. Not only 
are preparations being made for the King and 
Queen, but a suite of rooms has been set apart 
for the use of the Princess Victoria, and these 
are now being decorated under her own super- 
vision. Needless to say that the King and 
Queen are also taking a warm personal interest 
in the new schemes of decoration and lighting, 
some idea of the extent of which may be gained 
from the fact that the installation of electric 
light alone will cost £8,000. 


Wirr the interest now shown in the Koh-i- 
Noor, in view of its possible appearance in the 
Queen’s crown, there are many misstatements 
made regarding this world-famed jewel, chief 
of which is that it is the largest diamond in 
the world. In reality, it cecupies fifth posi- 
tion. The Empress of Russia is believed to be 
the possessor of the largest, the one known a8 
the Orloff diamond. The Florentine Jiamond 
of the Emperor of Austria is also larger than 
the Koh-i-Noor. Further, the Orleans diamond 
and the Star of the South (found in Brazil) are 
generally acknowledged to come before the 
British gem. 

Tux present matrimonial differences between 
the Grand Duke and Duchess of Hesse-—who are 
first. cousins, both being grandchildren of Queen 
Victoria—recali the circumstances which led to 
the divorce of His Highvess’s own father, the 
widowed husband of our own Princess Alice, 
from his second wife. This was Madame de 
Kolemine, whom he made bold to mph fag 4 
on the very night of the wedding of his eldest 
daughter, Princess Victoria, to Prince Louis of 
Batten’ . in his own palace, and with his 
mother-in-law. the Queen of England, under his 
roof.. The secret was not long kept, and the 
scandal waxed to such dimensions that at last 
the Grand Duke app ied for a divorce. He was 
influenced in this course by the representations 
of his English mother-in-law, wbo hastily 
quitted Darmsiadt on hearing of the insult 
which had been offered her. 
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KENNETH’S CHOICE 


By Florence 


Hodgkinson 


(Author of  Dolly’s Legacy,’ ‘‘ Ivy’s Peril,” ‘Gay Forraster’'s Secret,” &c., &e,) 





SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 
In the a are told how Andrew Gordon came 
to be arrested for the suspected murder of his old 
master, Mr. Treviyn, of Trevlyn end Marks, and that 
the sudden shock cansed his death the same night 
the was arrested, Andrew Gordon was living in 
the Kast End of London at the time, and a few days 
before his arrest had taken as lodger Margaret Lyon, 
w.th ber child.. It so happened that Andrew seonseheal 
Mirgzret as having called upon Mr. Treviyn. Both 
women have lost their husbands, and each is left with 
a young child, 
enty years have gone by, and Lord Combermere, 
mscious of his app bing end, has named Kenn 
St. Clune (who succeeds to the title) heir to the vast 
estate of Combermeére on condition that he warries, on 
or before her twenty-first birthday, Margaret Helens, 
ouly child of Noel St. Ciane. 

Kennoth has 20 intention of allowing himself to be 
coerced into marrying a woman he has never seen, and 
determines to remain poor but free. The terms of the 
will and Kenneth’s a ion ate < idered oy Miss 
Dean sufficient reason for breaking ber engagement to 
Kenneth. Miss Dean places wealth and all it can 
eommand before the love of an honest bat poor 
nobleman. 

Nell Marsh, one of a poor but proud family, deter- 
mines to try and carn her own living, and makes the 
acquaintance of Bruce Carew, au artistat the top of his 
profession, who offers her employment as an artist's 
model, Nell’s sister, Queenic, has become secretly 
betrothed to Austin Brooks, but it was ber ambition 
and not love really decided the matter, 











CHAPTER VI. 

iT may seem strange, but the young 
i Earl of Combermere uever once 
reflected that Kathleen Dean’s 
departure left him free to carry 
; . out the c@iditions of his cousin 
Geoffrey's will, and to become, if it so pleased 
him, master of the Abbey by wedding Miss St. 
Clune. 

Kenneth never once thought of this. He 
had given his first passionate love to Kathleen, 
The young Earl had led a retired- and some- 
what lonely life; perhaps, from a fear of their 
wesembling his mother, the had rather shunned 

camg ladies, and until he took those chambers 
in the Temple and plunged into society, he had 
mever seen a single girl to whom he had given 
a second thought. No idle flirtation and flimsy 
attachments had ever occupied Kenneth’s heart. 
Tt was the treasure of a Jove never before offered 
to woman, of a heart whose beats had never 
quickened for any woman than herseli, that he 
offered for the acceptance of Kathleen Dean. 

And she spurned it! 

When he ieft the house in Mandsleigh 
Gardens there was but one alleviation of Ken- 
neth’s misery—-the girl had been allowed to give 
him her own answer. In the dreary future be 
would not need to torture himself with fancy- 
ing how far the reply meted out to him was 
Katliieen’s own wish, and how far mute obedi- 
ence to her mother. He had had proof positive 
Mrs. Dean had left) her daughter free. Kath- 
leen, with her own lps, hed told him she was 
only a buttertly ; as she had said, sacrifice was” 
tot in her nature. 

But the young mau thought bitterly, as he 
drove away, té share his lot ougAt not to have 
been a sacrifice if she loved him—two vears of 
waiting in a pretty easeful home, and then a 
life, if not replete with grandeur, yet provided 
with ample comforts. 

“Women are selfish to the very core!” 
decided the disappointed Early “ She might 
well call herself a butterfly. Poor pretty 
child, she is only made to be w toy or ‘play- 
thing; she is not. of the stuff to meet adversity. 
Better for us both this blow has fallen before 
she had cast in her lot with mine. Had she 
been my wife and any change of fortame made 
mes poor man, if I had looked into her eyes 
and seen she regretted our union, I should have 
been ready to kill myself. Poor Aunt Lucy! 
She believed Katy would only cling the closer 
to me in this trouble; and she was full of 
plans for making the time of waiting pass plea- 
santly to her. What will she say, t wonder? 








Poor Aunt Lucy! her ideas of womanhood would 


seem quite antiqnated, I suppose, to Kathleen 
and Mrs. Dean.’ ‘ 

By this time he was at Mr. Ashwin’s, and 
was without difficulty admitted to that gentle- 
man’s private room. The old gentleman saw 
at once something had . He had not 
shared Lady Combermere’s rosy visions, and 
without a word from Kenneth he feli convinced 
the young Ear! stood before him a jilted man. 
But he possessed a quality very rare im men 
~-tact. @ never SSaateed: on d Comber- 
mere’s cone affairs, ee ao empty 4 Bhs, 
business he supposed brought him to the office. 

“J hope I was right, my lord, and that Mrs. 
Marks was-able to assist us.” , 

“You were right and wrong at the same 
time, Mr. Ashwin; but it seems she had only 
a slight acquaintance with her.” 

Mr, Ashwin shook his head. 

“That won't heip us. It would hardly con- 
tinue after the marnage, which must have been 
some time in 1861; and from St. Ciune’s last 
letter to his father we can trace his widow's 
whereabouts to the spring of sixty-two. ’ 

“ Have you been to the address given in that 
letter?” asked Kenneth. 

“Ves. Oddly enough, the same people are 
still in the house ; they remembered the young 
couple perfectly. They lived there from the 
tume of the wedding to a few months after Noel 
went to India, when Mrs. St. Clune told the 
landlady she feared an en@émy, who would do 
his best to work her ruin, had discovered her 
address, and therefore she must move. She 
took her baby and her few articles of property, 
and went t very day. She parted quite 
cordially with the people of the house, and 
promised to come and see them when the dap- 
ger was over, but they have never heard any 
trace of her since.” 

“ And that. was—-—?” 

* July, 1862.” 

“Then my mother's information is of use, 
though Heaven knows, Ashwin, I feel 
enough of having to tell it. It seems that a 
little while after her husband's death she pur- 
chased some old black lace and handsome jet 
ornaments of Miss Trevlyn (she knew her only 
by name), and with a caution which I despise, 
insisted on having the poor lady's address, so 
that if either bargain turned out ill she might 
demand a part of the price to be returned, 
Don't you. think I have cause to be proud of 
my mother, Ashwin?” 

“In this case her curiosity may be of use to 
us. Even if the transaction took place only a 
week after Mr. Marks’s murder { hich is most 
unlikely) it would give us information of Mrs. 
QA oon two months after she left Streathath 

il. 

“ Well. I have the address, but I should 
doubt anyone staying there eighteen years. I 
have passed down the street myself, and even 
eailed on people who were staying there, but it 
is essentially a lodging-house locality—very 
respectable, no one weed ashamed of having 
friends there; but the population is almost 
sclely migratory. People take apartments 
there while their house is’ painted, or while 
they are in town fo see a doctor.’ I never yet 
met anyone who ‘lived’ in Netherton Street.” 

Mr. /shwin started. 

* Netherton Street! How strange! The most 
exirsordinary suspicion has come into my head. 
Ii only I am right Miss St, Clune can be found 
to-morrow.” { 

“My dear sir, I can't imagine what you 
mean. There are quite fifty houses in Netherton 
Street. I have not even told you the number 
yet!” 

“. was seven!” ; 

* Pow could you guess it?” 

‘‘ Listen. When poor Gordon died whist 
under suspicion of Sernge | our stepfather, 
there was a lodger living with his wife. When 
I got the widow away from the East-end 





suburb, where her history was in’ everyone’s 
mouth, I took>lodgings for her at 7, Netherton 
Street, Chelsea, or, as they call it now, Fulham 
Road, and the lodger, with her baby, accom- 
panied her.” ' 

“And you think she was Mrs. St. Clune?” 
demanded Combermere, : 

I do. I never saw her, often as I was 
there. At first she would. never, meet me. 
When Mrs. Gordon was laid Jowiwith fever she 
devoted herself to her, and when I called always 
sent the woman of the house to receive me. F 
remember her marked diffidence rather puzzled 
me at the time. Of course, as Mrs; Clune, she 
knew I was the Earl of Combermere’s family 
lawyer.” 
, “And she died?”’ 

“She caught-a sharp attack. of-low -fever— 
I don’t mean caught it from. Mrs. Gordon, 
whose illness was not infectious; it was just 
the outcome of anxiety and over-work. She 
seemed to be better, and the landlady had 
taken in the newspaper to amuse her, When 
mes Gordon went she found her dead on the 

‘oor.” 

“TI begin to sce light. She read) in that 
paper the anzounéement of poor Nvel’s death, 
and the blow was tod much for her!” 

“Something of the kind. The very name 
she bore— gE to prove our 
theory, for it is the English version of Leon, 
which everyone knows was his mother’s 
favourite name for Noel St. Clune.” 

“Tt seems clear as day! 

“I wonder if she confided in Mrs. Gordon?” 

“ Notventirely. I know she left papers and 
letters in her care, also a few ornaments for 
the child when she grew up: She gaye her 
all the money she had—I think it was fifty 
pounds—and ged of her to keep the child 
until she was claimed by her father’s family. 
I told Mrs. Gordon she had far better sen? 
the baby to the workhouse.” 

“You didn’t mean it, Ashwin?” 

“Perhaps not. Well, she wouldn’t hear of 
it, "When she went down to’ the little cottage 
I had furnshed for her she took the two ehbil- 
dren, and from: that day to this they have 
passed as her daughters. 

“Have you ever seen her since?” 

“Never. After I became sure of her hus- 
band’s innocence'I kept away pu ly, lest 
I should say anything to arouse false ‘hopes. 
She writes to me sometimes. At her wish F 
ave my address to the Jandlady in Nethertor 
treet, and directed her, if anyone made’ in- 
quiries about the little Margaret, to send them 
to me. It would have been strange if I had 
been the person to make the inquiries myself! ” 

“Very strange!” 

Pay her last letter Mrs. ee said the two 
girls were growi up, and she was. ve 
anxious ‘about their future. She still held the 
papers Mrs, Lyon had given to her care, but 
she thought it would be far better not to sa 
anything on the subject to her adopted child. 
She would rather go on keeping the secret of 
the adoption until he death.” 

“She must be a generous creature.” 

“She thas suffered terribly. She loved her 
— passionately—but she believed in his 
guilt.” 

“How strange!” 

“ The idea of an atonement has pursued her 
ever since, I believe she took her motherless 
child solely for that reason. She is. much! 
loved in den. She is devoted to the poor, 


and once nursed # dying outcast back to health. 


Poor woman, it is a kind of mania with her 


that she. must go on ‘hea a works 
and sacrifices in the hope ee ab fine they 
may blot out her husband's sin.” 

“Poor thing! It must be a ménomania.” 

“Tt haunts her perpetually—and she has 
another trouble, She is devoted to her chil- 
dren (she always of Margaret as hérs), 
and the fear of their ever learning the true 
story of her husband’s death is a kind of 
nightmare to her. She is a very simple woman 
and yet she bas @ keen sense of honour. Of 
course, the greatest chance of hiding it from 
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EFT MARDEN BEFORE AUSTIN BROOKS COMES HOME,” SAID QUEENIE, THE LAST NIGHT 


“PROMISE ME ONE THING: YOU WILL HAVE L 
6 _SHE AND NELL WERE TOGETHER. 





the girls wotild be if they were to marry early; | go down to Marden. 
but she has the greatest, dread of such a thing. 
She says she would be bound to tell the trut 
about her husband to anyone who sought to 
marry his. child. »The-only two contingencies 
would make her reveal the facts of Mar- 
garetis parentage would be in the case of her 
own approaching death, or any slight falling 
on the girl from her being thought Andrew 
Gordon's daughter.” 

“T can uederstand her fears, Of course, 
once tell Miss St. Clune the story of her 
mother’s acquaintance with her present. guar- 
dian, and she must also, of necess?ty, learn also 
that that same guardian is Andrew Gordon’s 


we have seen Mrs. Marsh.’ which he had once fancied his Kathleen queen. 
“T am quite of your opinion. It is rather | ‘Of course, she can have no education,” he 
Would to-morrow suit you?” | reflected, moodily.. “I suppose I ought to 
What time?” | feel thankful if she does not drop the unfor- 

“A train leaves Victoria at two.” | tunate letter H.” 
“TI will meet you there. Shall you write to, This was a subject on which Mr. Ashwin 


warn the widow of your coming?’ 
A-visit would alarm her less 
than a letter announcing it. Of course, Lord | plexed tone. “1 don’t suppose the child has 
Combermere, you will never let the poor thin half the accomplishments expected of the 
b you know her true name and pitiful | women of your world. Both the girls went 


“TY shall be glad for you to see your cousin | 
and form yeur own opinion of her before she | A “Jittle” school—it did not sound pro- 
knows the somewhat embarrassing conditions | mising. Poor Kenneth prepared himself to 
of her grandfather's will.” | have his finest sensibilities outraged. Should 

Kenneth looked wu 

“Ts there any need for her to know of them | provided——he had a faint idea all poor people 


“Well, we must manage that. It would be 
oor thing’s secret were revealed, 

proclaimed that her child is a 
murderer’s daughter, just through her having 
provided a home for your. cousin all, these 


years. 
“You feel convinced, then, that the girl 
Anpath is my cousin?” 


“Lord Combermere !” them out with a pin? 

“L see no need to tell her that by marrying | ys was a yood walk from the station, through 
ber I could supplant her in her heiressship. | pretty country lanes, beautiful in the spring 
Of course, she mus? know that if she marries | fiveliness of May. As he caught sight of the 

consent before she is twenty-five primroses raising their golden heads among the 
e property; but I see no reason to | grass, ‘Kenneth remembered the blue-eyed 
tell her more.” 

The lawyer thought otherwise, but he saw 
no need to argue 
need tell Margaret 
she came of the grand old family of St. Clune; | whole fate had been deeided. Then he was 
that until her majority a luxurious home | rich in hope and prospects; now all his hopes 
awaited her with ther grandfather's widow, | ad ed, and the only prospect before him 


“The papers in Mrs. Marsh's care (did I tell 
you she called herself Marsh?) will set all 
rest. Lord 


, in smiled. ° 
“ My-lord, .is it possible, I can tell? The two 


of them—little more than a year old. I 
fancy Miss St. Clune was the elder of the two. 


A ieee Shingo one dark 
suppose the child is 
Mr. and Mrs. Gordon were 


the Countess of Combermere, and that when | was thot of being known as a pauper earl. 
was one-andtwenty she would enjoy almost | Only one week, which changed April to May, 
limited wealth. 


Tt was almost a silent journey to Marden; “This is the house,” 
Kenneth was not mercenary, | slowly. 


y ‘were . 
the other fair. i 
eosin, not forget this village maiden, | autumn when I brought Mra ‘PMarsh here 


tet as hapa i 
‘me our next step must be to 





be mistress of the grand old Abbey 


3 
& 





4 


We can do nothing until | loved so well, and even in the very mansion of 











might enlighten him-—he resolved to try. 
* Educated!” repeated the lawyer, in a per- 









for some years to a little school in Maidstone, 
and one of them—* forget, which—stayed there 
afterwards as pupil-teacher. 







quickly. | they be asked to tea? and if periwinkles were 






| had winkles for tea—would his cousin fish 








maiden whom he had seen in the Strand not 
more than a week ago, who told him gravely 
© point then, All they | she was going to walk to Fulham. : 

to-morrow was that}. Only a week ago! ‘And in that week his 
















» | hed deen full of ment for poor Kenneth ! 
hed been full of mo pees enzese 


“Jt is hardly altered at all. It was 









all her life in a Kittle cottage | eighteen years ago, but this might the very 
fe | hext springtime for all the 


pee ae es ee 


se aS TR lh ee i Anche atl 


ete 
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He the bell and waited. Kenneth looked 
round. en was large for such a oot- 
tage ; the spring flowers already made it bright 

cheerful, but a shadow seemed to. hap, 

over the house ; nota sound came from it, an 

each of tho neat white blinds were lowered, 

“I had better have written,” said the lawyer, 
in a vexed tone; “they must have locked up 
the house and gone for a walk. 1} fancy it’s a 
ave when they live in villages 


But at that moment the door opened, and a 
dark-eyed woman, neatly dressed, asked what 
they wanted. She looked too grand a servant 
for the tiny house, and her face and figure were 
not what we generally associate with white- 
mate Phyllis. This woman might have been 
thirty-five. She was dressed in black serge, 
which showed every line of her splendid figure. 
There was no cap on her crisp, wavy hair, but 
she had a coarse apron tied round her waist, 
and she said “ Sir!” quite naturally. 

“Ts Mrs. Marsh at home!” 

Sally stared. She looked the s 
down as though she considered him a in- 
mate for Bedlam. The lawyer, who knew 
trouble had given his protégée many nervous 
fancies, imagined one of them was an objection 
to strangers. Very likely she had given her sin- 
gular handmaiden orders to deny her. 

“Your mistress will see me,” said Mr. Ash- 
win to Sally. “Tell her her old friend, Mr. 
Ashwin, has come all the way from London to 
bave » chat with her.” 

Sally's face relaxed. 

“ And you're Mr. Ashwin!” 

He took out one of his cards and showed it 
her. Really getting into Mrs. Marsh’s 
was like getting into a strong garrisoned e 
it — sdb erie . 

me: tter tell you m: »” said Sally, 
quictly. “It'll save the cidlaven the task. You 
can’t see Mrs. Marsh! ” 

“You will at least take my card, my good 
woman. i am your mistress’s greatest 
friend.” 

“The Lord be thanked,” said Sally, with 
such intense feeling it saved the phrase from 
all suspicion of cant or humbug. “And it’s 
only this morning she wrote to ask you to 
come.” 

She held open the door of the little partour 
for them to enter. 

“Then you think Mrs. Marsh will see ut. 
after ali,’ observed the lawyer. “But why 
did she send for me. Is she in any trouble?” 

“The mistress is right enough,” said Sally. 
“It's the young ladies who are im trouble; 
they've weil nigh cried their eyes out, preity 
dears, though i do keep telling ‘em Heaven 
is a deal better place than Marden, and that 
their mother’s gone there if ever anyane did,” 

Mr. Ashwin started. 

“Not dead!” he said, slowly. “ Woman, 
you surely do not mean Mrs. Marsh is dead!” 

“ Just that, sir. She'd been ailing a few 
days, and the doctor couldn't rouse her; shé 
seemed just sinking away, and this morning we 
found. her dead.” 

* Alone! ” 

“Miss Margaret had been with her the best 
part of the night; but when she thought the 
mistress asleep.she went back to bed. ‘There 
was no one to tell her, poor child; it was the 
sleep of death. She’s shut up in her own 
room now is Miss Margaret ; she won't Jet no 
one go near her. But she did write your name 
and address on a bit of paper, and say Miss 
Nell must send for you.” 

“T must have crossed the letter. Will you 
tell the young ladies I am here? I believe by 
their mother’s will I stand as guardian to both, 
and I would gladly make acquaintance with 
my wards, and do all I can to help them.” 

“‘ He's come, Miss Nell!” announced Sally, 
when she went back to the kitchen where Nell 
sat by the fire shivering. In her great and 
overwhelming sorrow the poor child could not 
bear to be alone; and, indeed, there was some- 
thing in Queenie’s conduct which might well 
au, t her sister’s grief. 

two sisters never quarrelled. Used 


er up and 





from infancy to give way to Queenie, naturally 
of a gentler type, Nell had never resisted her 
elder’s imperious sway, and in return Queemte 
lad petted her. There had been no dissensions 
between them until this sorrow, which surely 
should have drawn them closer together, and 
which, instead, had parted them. 

“ Let me alone,” said Queenie, passionately. 
“I won't talk to you about her. I won't 
listen to what you say. She was your mother, 
and [ daresay yon are sorry for her. I think 
she has treated us both abominably, and T mean 
to write to Mr. Ashwin at once. He wilt know 
how to take care of me, and protect me from 
the wiles and machinations of such creatures as 


you.” 

*“ Sally,” exclaimed the poor girl, helplessly, 
turning in her bewilderment to the faithful 
servant, “what does it mean? Vor pit y's sake 
tell me. Has trouble turned her brain’ ” 
, Sally looked as bewildered as her young 


“T.don't think it’s that, Miss Nell,” she 
said, kindly. “ Anyway, the sight. of you seems 
to excite her, so I'd just leave her alone. I 
daresay Mr. Ashwin will be here to-day or to- 
morrow, and then he'll talk to her.” 

So Nell had taken the advice of her humble 
ep) and left her sister alone. After that 


of passion Queenie had hardly- 


burst 
spoken. She the entire day in her own 
room, She did not write to Mr. Ashwin as 
she had threatened, but sent down his name and 
address, with orders for Nell to perform the 
task 


Poor Nell, she had never heard his name 
before. Sally told her briefly that years and 
years. before, when she first came to the cot- 
tage, Mra. Marsh had told her that Mr. Ashwin 
was her only friend, and that if anything hap- 


to her he must be appealed to at once , 


in the children’s interest. 

“But lor’, Miss Nell,” resumed Sally, 
quietly, “ that’s nearly fifteen years ago, and 
the name had slipped right out of my head.” 

Nell shivered. nameless fear oppressed 
her; she knew not what she dreaded, but she 
felt quite sure that trouble wag in store. 


When she went up later in the day to look | not tell ) 
at the calm pale ps she had so loved, and | You have both been deceived, 


i 
| 





\- 


ee 


“ And Miss Queenie’s to be a great lady! 1 
reckon that’s pretty safe. I always loved. her, 
She'd a look ur her eyes seemed to bring my 
dead baby back to me. Well she'll be a 
— shouldn't wonder—and she'll owe it 


to me. 

Meanwhile Nell, clothed im the self-same 
black dress in which she had made her expedi- 
tion to London, went in to see Mr. Ashwin. 
Her eyes. were tear-stained now, and her 
cheeks were pale and wan, yet Kenneth recog- 
pised her at once, 

“Ts it possible you remember me?” . 

Mr. Ashwin looked amazed, so the youny 
Earl explained the simple nature of his solitary 
meeting with the young lady. Then Nell sat 
down, her eyes bent on the ground, her whole 
face stamped with @ great sorrow, .__. 

began the 


“This is a very sudden "§ 
indly. “My dear, will you tell me 
Which of my friend’s daughters 
he youngest. Mother always called me 
"4 Ach = and cea encneass glance 
, win. ex s. 
Of course, this was the widow's own child. 
“ And your sister?” ‘ ; 
“ Queenie is upstairs.” +. 
“Will you ask her te come to join us?”. 
“ZT can't; she is so a with me. I can’t 
make it out. She has only spoken to me once 
since mother’s death, and then she said we had 
both been deceived. It was cruel of ber, for 
mother would never have deceived us; besides, 
she loved Queenie ene FB 
The gentlemen took this speech to imply the 
speaker was conscious of having been her 
mother’s favourite, but that she was sure 
Queenie had been loved too. Quite innocend 
of the wrong impression they had received) 
Nell went on. 
“You will tell her it is all.a misteke, and 
that mother was , won't you? And 
lease ask her not to shut herself up, I want 
er 80! 
~ poor child!” and Mr. Ashwin rested 
his hand gently on Nell’s golden head; “I ean- 
argaret her suspicions are a mistak e. 
but. the decep- 


strew flowers over her quiet form, a new dis- | tion was planned from kindness, and carried. 
covery faced her. The old desk, so long the | out with the best of motives. You must have 
object of her mother's greatest reverence, had | noticed your mother did not leve you and 


‘isappeared. The wooden box 
Nell knew by instinct that Queenie had taken 
the desk into her own keepi 
examined the contents o: 
her with horror. ; 

“How could she!” thought the poor sensi- 
tive child, “almost before our mother’s lips 
were cod. How could she disobey her dearest 
wish. She is the eldest; no doubt she had a 
right to the desk, but she need not have taken 
it now. She might have waited.” 

And so that first terrible day of bereavement 
wore on. It was afternoon, and Sally had come 
to tell her Mr. Ashwin was in the parlour, 

“Tye seen a great deal of men, Miss Nell, 
one way and another, and Fm bound to say 
they're mostly bad. Still, Mr. Ashwin looks as 
if he was not so bad as the rest, and the young 
fellow with him might be a duke.” Sf 

Nell rose wearily and left the kitchen. Saily 
watched her anxiously, and then sat down as 
though affairs had grown so serious she must 
settle herself comfortably to consider their 
aspect. 


“It's the queerest thing I've ever heard on,” | 
she remarked out loud, “‘and I haven't seen | 


the end of it yet. The missis would have done 
better to trust me. I'd have been true to her. 
As it happens, though, I’ve found out for my- 
self as much as she could have told me. [ 
couldn’t see her worry herself with those 
‘turn-outs,’ and not find out what vexed her. 
Ive known the truth a goodish while now ; 
and I expect, poor thing, if she'd ever had the 
courage to open that bundle of letters she kept 
so carefully, and never even read because they 


ng, and most likely | | 
the box; it filled | ingly “but Mar; 





| 
| 


stood open. | Margaret equally.” 


Nell’s face blanched. 
“She was very fond of me,” she said, plead- 
was the " 

dear, t difference was natural’ 
eM. 1 you were her own child! Margaret 
is no relation, nothing but a friendless orphan, 
to whom out of divine charity your mother 
gave a home!” 

Nell started. 

“Not my sister! Queenie nof my mother’s 
child! What do you mean?” , 

“Tt is a long story, my dear, but one that 
does the greatest. credit to my mother. “Very 
eorly in _~ widowhood she had a 1 and 
ternible illness. She owed her life, pro- 
bably her reason, to the tender nursing of « 
friend. Very soon after that friend died; and 
your mother, in to her last wish, 
promised to keep her bab girl until such time 
as ita grandparents should send for it. I think 
among your mother’s papers there must he 
proofs of this, and also of the identity of 
‘Queenie’ with the baby confided to your 
mother years ago.” 

“Queenie was with mother at the last. She 
told me she was better, and I had gone to bed ;- 
she seemed to prefer Queenie to be with her.” 

Both men could understand that. In the 
widow’s Iast hours she must be haunted with 
fears for the future of the poor child whose 
history, if revealed, must give ber a heritage of 
shame. She had nothing to fear for her- 
nurseling. 

“J should like to see your sister.” 

“ Will you try and make her think kindly of 


weren’t hers, she’d know * the dates a few of | mother? 


them were missing. She 


never guess where 
they were, 


| 


“My dear, it will be the blackest of in- 
gratitude if she ever has any but loving 
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thoughts of your mother. Now, will you send 
for her?” 


Perhaps Queenie thought the London lawyer 
was not, @ person to be trifled with, for she 
came at onee. Splendidly beautiful, no tears 
rye her She moved towards Mr. 

win with slow, graceful steps. 

“You will take care of me.” 

His heart did not go out to her as it had 
to Nell, but she was certainly a ward to 

. The daughters of the St. Clunes 

were noted for their beauty, but few of them 

have rivalled this radiant Vision. 

‘ou, I su ,, are Margaret?” 


et lied the girl, proudly. 
“T have been ae these ard , Math 


5 


7 
; 


bwin, evel: “please remember that.” 


kin ,»” confessed Queenie, 
“and I leved her dearly. Indeed, I was hurt 
eer, sptaye By Be eard J had no right to 
mourn her as Nell had, She only told me my 
own story last night.” 

“Did she tell it you all?” asked Kenneth. 

op re sighed. 

“J think so. Her idea was that I came of a 
noble family, and she thought, with the aid of 
some rs she left, sealed and addressed to 
Mr. Ashwin, I might be restored to the posi- 
tion that is my birthright!” 

“ And leave me, Queenie? Dear, are you 
going to hate me because I am not your 
sister?” 

Nell’s blue eyes were wet with tears. Per- 
haps Queenie’s conscierice pricked her, perhaps 
she thought wickedness to her foster-sister 
would not impress the gentlemen favourably. 
She stooped and kissed Nell’s open brow. 

“TI was awfully cross to you,” she confessed. 
“But, oh, Nell! it was so bewildering, I 
could not recognise meyers I was myself, 
and yet somebody else! My head felt almost 
turned!” i ; 

“And you don’t really believe anything 
against mother?” 

Margaret sighed. 

“You couldn’t fancy that, surely, Nell! I 
loved her as well as you could; only when I 
thought of how she had pinched and scraped 
all these years, and hoW very happy a little 
more money would have made her, { did think 
it a cruel shame my relations should have left 
me a burden on her hands!” 

Ken smiled. 

“Do you know you are attacking me? I 
fancy I am the nearest relation you possess in 
the world, and I candidly tell you a week ago 
I bad never heard of your existence!” 

“ Are you my brother?” ‘ 

“Tam your third or fourth cousin, I hardly 
— which.” nh 

ret. si P 

ne pesky not mach of a relation.” 

“But your. grandfather’s widow, one of the 
sweetest and kindest hearted women I ever 
knew, will be your guardian for the present, 
and until you come of age your home will be 
with. her,” + s 

“What is her name?” 

“ Lady Combermere.” ; 

The girl's eyes sparkled at the title. 

“ And what is my name? Am I Lady Com- 
bermere too?” i 

Kenneth tried not to meet Mr. Ashwin’s eye. 
He knew the lawyer would smile at the nr 
- how Miss Margaret might really wear that 
title. 

“You are Miss St. Clune,” he said, quietly. 
“ At least yon will be recognised as such as 
soon as a few formalities have been gone 
through. a br must be done legally, for 
you will be an heiress one of these days.” 

“She always wanted to be rich,” said Neil, 
kindly, “Jt is just as though « fairy had 
promised her whatever she wished. for.” y 
“I hope she will be happy,” said Mr. Ash- 
win, pret. “Happiness is better than 
richeg ” 


cd 





garet, “or would you like to take them away 
with you?” 

“TI think that would be better. And now, 
my dears, tell me what I can do for you?’ Of 
course, I will see the doctor, and make all 
arrangements for the funeral. Would you like 
to -stay here till it is over? I do not doubt 
Lady Combetmere will be pleased to see Miss 
some on a long visit till her plans are 


Nell shook her head. 

“Edo not think I should like that. I should 
feel out of place ; besides, I have a plan of my 
own.” 


“ And what is it?” 

“We must keep on this house till June. I 
should like to stay here with Sally. Then,” 
flushing scarlet, “mother’s income dies with 
her; -but T have got a—a kind of situation—I 
mean work which will bring in quite enough to 
keep me and Sally. I have been promised ét 

ul last six weeks, and by that time my 
greatest friends will be home from Italy.” 

“And who are they?” 

“Mr. and Mrs. Ainslie.” 

“Of Fulham? I know them well! You 
eouldn’t be in kinder hands. J think your 
plan of staying here till they return a very 

one, if you are sure you will not go to 

“] 


Combermere.” 
am. quite sure.” 

“She must come later on,” said Queenie, 
sweetly. “I should like to leave here quite 

wietly, without anyone knowing the wonderful 
change that has come about. I shouldn’t like 
to be the heroine of a paragraph, headed 
‘Romantic Story,’ in the local papers.” 

She had her way. No hint was breathed in 
Marden of the deception practised by Mrs. 
Marsh in calling both girls her daughters. Mr. 
Baillie and one or two friends, who thought 
themselves pring am to inquire, heard that 
directly after the funeral Queenie would go to 
reside with some of her father’s family, but 
Nell would stay on for the present at the 
Cottage. 

“Only,” pleaded Queenie, the last night she 
and Nell were to s together, “you must 

romise me one thing. You will have left 
Marden before Austin Brooks comes home?” 

“Why? Surely you will write to him?” 

“TT have written,” said Queenie; but I know 
him; he would always be coming here to talk 
about me. Nell, promise me you will leave 
here in June, or that if you stay you will not 
tell Austin Brooks anything about me! ’ 

“He is not likely to ask me if you tave 
written to him.” 

“ Promise,” said Queenie, beseechingly. 

And then, against all her instincts, poor Nell 
promised. 

(Z'o be continued next week.) 


(This story commenced in No. 2010. Back 
numbers can be obtained througn any News- 
agent ) 


A ES EEE TUE RS eR 


THE HOME LIGHT. . 

The light of home’s a wondrous light, 
So tender is its shining, : 

So*soft it. follows through the night, 
Our weary road outlining. 

Though lonely and for years we roam, 
Far from the ones who love us, 

Yet ever shines the light of home, 
Like God’s grace spread above us. 


The light of home’s a wondrous light, 
Through life it follows, seeming, 

Yet when with age the hair is white, 
Cear in the front ‘tis gleaming. 

It shines from where our loved ones are, 
Oh, this is love’s oo ag 

And throngh the gates o 
Ab last we see it shini 





! 
heaven ajar 
! 
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Christmas 190+ 


Next week's number of the 
LONDON READER will mainly: 
consist of seasonable stories and. 
articles suited to Christmas-time 


The NOVELETTE is a par- 
ticularly charming story, entitled, 


His Ghristinas bff 


By the Author of 


“MORE KITH THAN KIN,” 
“HER JUST REWARD,” etc., etc. 





Substantial instalments of our 
highly interesting and sensationah 
SERIAL STORIES will also 
appear. 

DO 


In addition to the above and 
the usual regular features we shall 
also include special articies pecu- 
liarly appropriate to the festive 


season. 
OLY 


AT CHRISTMAS TIME 


is a light and vivacious descrip- 
tion of what we are all looking 
forward to at this time of the 
year. 


OMENS FOR GOOD 
AND ILL 


tells how many old beliefs are 
dying out, chiefly owing to the 
changed conditions of modern life. 


>O0 


This splendid Number will be 
on Sale everywhere 


NEXT TUESDAY, DECEMBER 3rd, 


and the price will be One Penny, 
as usual, 


Order at once, and so make 





sure of securing a copy. 











Gleanings 


Ourions fact: Stout people’ ate very soon 
fat-igued Y 


Pretry soon you will see a little duck of a 
bonnet on a fittle goose of 4 woman. 


Tae linens of sleeping cars in France must 
bear a ticket, indidating to the passenger the 
date of the last cleaning, and” they must, be 
thoroughly washed and subjected to & high tem- 
perature. 


One hundred tons of cats’ tails were recently 


gold in London in ‘one lot, ‘They. ate intended 
a§ ornamentation for ladies’ wearing, apparel. 
gach tail weighed an average of two ontces ; 
and this means that about 1,792,000 cats were 
slaughtered to complete the consigninent. : 


Tun Arsucaniang, of Southern Chili, tise the 
cast-off shell of a crab as; a barometer. Tt is 
white in fair, dry weather, but the approach 
af a moist atmosphere. is indicated by the ap- 
pearance of small red spots, As the moisture 
wm the air increases,the shell becomes entirely 
red, and continues’ so throughout the rainy 
season. 


Tue advance of. civilisation is.noted. in. the 
Holy Land, whers Ameriein beer has become 
a popuis beverage. Jerusalem now has elec- 
tric lights, telephones: and phoiegraphs ; and 
trolley lines are talked of to connect that cele- 
brated city with Bethany, Bethlehem, the Lake 
of Galilee, and other places famous in Bible 
history. 


A PpecvLian tombstone rests over a grave in 
& cemetery near Evansville. A corner of the 
marble step is adorned with the sculptured re- 
semblance of a. bunch of young onions,. and: it 
hangs over the edge of the stone as if carelessly 
placed there. This is-in accordance with the 
wish of the lady buried there, who was very 
fond of onions. 


Taisn Tonacco.-Tobaceo-growing in Iveland 
Was a matter which attracted a goodNieal of 
attention a couple of years ago, and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for Ireland has been prose- 
cuting experiments since, and bas now for dis- 
posal a quantity of tobacco manufactured from 
the crop ef in various parts of the island 
in 1900. The crop of 1899 sold, after payment 
of the duty of 3s. per pound, at « price suffi- 
ciently good to make tobacco-growing in Ireland 
a protitable crop. The tobacco made from the 
crop of 1900 is not by any means go strong as 
that of 1399, and, having been grown and manu- 
factured by a specially-appointed expert, should 
fetch a better price. The fault with the first 
crops was that the leaves grew too coarse, and 
the manufactured article was strong in . taste. 


Fismarre Facirs w Canies.—The Eastern 
Extension Telegraph Company have discovered 
some inieresting facts in connection with the 
interruptions, due to various agencies, which 
are continually occurring in submarine tele- 
graph cables. Faults apparently due to fish 

ite have been removed from time to time from 
severa) of the shallow water sections of that 
company’s system, which have either totally 
interrupted telegraphic communication or have 
seriously affected the working of the lines. 
Cables established in deeper waters have not 
hitherto, however, been similarly attacked. A 
fault removed a few months ago from the com- 
pany’s Sydney-Nelsén section at as great a 
depth as 530 fathoms was found to contain a 
tooth firmly fixed in the core of the cable, 
although the core—or qoterior portion of the 
cable containing the conductor—-was protected 
by the usual sheathing of thick iron wires and 
outer coverings. -An expert. examination’of the 
tooth proved it te belong, undoubtedly, to a 
species of shark, the exact variety of wiliich 
could not be identified ; but it appears that five 
known varieties of sharks are found to exist 
ata depth of 300 fathoms, and oné at, a depth 
of even 500 fathoms. , 
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A PoutsHep Detiveny.—Cuffs and collars 
from the laundry. 


Bexinp rue Bips.—The singer that doesn't 


-| keep up with the accompanist. 


Question Yor Desarina Crvss.—Can a 
man, while asleep in the daytime, have the 
nightmare? 

Tr is never too late to mend. But a man 
cannot expect to have a button sewed ou much 
after midnight 43 


Fast railroad speed is regularly made between 
Milan and Varese, in Italy. By the use of an 
are covered 
by 


electric third rail. the fifty miles 
in fifty minutes. 


THEBE was a remarkable gathering at the 
funeral of a doctor recently. Before his death 
the doctor provided that every one attending 
his funeral ad have a free dinner, and over 
a thousand persons availed themselves of his 
offer at the two leading botels, Where arvazige- 
ments had been made to feed the multitude. 


of physical exercises which is becoming 
tremely popular. . It’ is like all other systefi# in 
promising wonderful health in almost no time, 
and a gain or a loss in flesh at the discretion 
and desire of the exerciser. But it has oné 
marked peculiarity. Its exercises are accom- 
panied by no yea movements of the body. 
The theory is, 1 
the muscles of the arms and legs you obtain, 
without any untoward movement of these limbs, 
exercise in_its most concentrated form: The 
system is taught only by letter, and the inven- 
tor says that five minutes, night and morning, 
in your own , and with no apparatus, 
will do wonders, 


Tuey have a curious way of doing business 
in New York. It is a fixed law to allow to 
the customer the sensation of having the 
“best” of any argument. A gentleman wrote 
to a large stores complaining that one of iis 

had been left out of the package sent 
16 to him, and before nightfall a smal] boy 
a with ‘the duplicate of the article, 
which the customer would have accepted had he 
not already discovered the missing object. 
“Tt was in the toe of the slipper,” he explained. 
“Was it?” said the boy. “It must have 
worked dowa. I put it in the heel.” “Did 
you wrap it in the bundle yourself?” asked the 
astounded purchaser. es, sir.” “Did you 
tell your proprietor so?” “ Yes, sir.” “Why 
didn’t you tell me you did?” “We ain't 
allowed.” 


Tue Koh-i-Noor, which is to form the centre 
ornament of Queen Alexandra’s crown, had a 
narrow escape before it reached the late Queen. 
After the annexation of the Punjab in 1849 it 
was given up to the British, and at a meeting 
of the b was handed. to John (afterwards 
Lord) Lawrence in a small box beneath many 
folds of linen for safe keeping. He placed it in 
his waistcoat pocket, and forgot the treasure. 
When he dressed for dinner the waistcoat con- 
taining it was thrown carelessly on one Side. 
At a subsequent meeting of the Punjab Board 
Henry Lawrence suggested to his brother the 
advisability of at once fcrwarding the Koh-i- 
Noor to Queen Victoria. John 
forgotten that the diamond had been given 
him; then suddenly remembering, he quitted 
the board with an unruffled cctmtenance, hur- 
tied home and inquired of his man-servant if be 
had seen « small box which had heen left in. his 
waistcoat pocket. “Yes, sahib,” the man re- 

lied, “I found it and pui: it in one of your 

raw2s-” “ Bring it, here,” said Lawrence. 
The servant produced it. “Now,” said his 
master, “open it and see what it contains.” 
The old native dbéyed, and after removing the 
folds’ of linen, he said, “There is nothin 
here, sohib, but a bit’ of glass.” —“ Good,” hid 
John Lawrencé, with a sigh of relief, “ you can. 
leave it with me.” he i 


“ 


News comes from America of a new system 
ex- 


rieffy put, that by contragting | 


wrence had | 


Tax curative powers of Christian Science are 
apparently not limited to buman beings. Mrs 

insdale, & wealthy society woman, of New 
Rochelle, says Cliristian Scjence has not only 
cured her, but it has cured several of her pet 
Angora eats and helped her to find another cat 
which had been lost for three weeks. Most of 
Mrs. Hinsdale’s cures have been effected by 
what she calls “ absent treatment,” or treatment 
by telephone. 

NovemBee jis an important month to 
ing people in certain villages in the N ; 
and each Sunday bears its distinctive name to 
indicate the course of courtship.’ The celebra- 
tions commence on the Thursday ptevious to 
the first Sunday, when the fair is held and the 
various couples perform im the country dance, 
which opens the revels. On the following Sun- 
day--Review Sunday—the. single young men 
and women, after morning service, walk up and 
down for inspection, and make mental choice. 
| On the second—Decision Sunday—each young 

man salutes the one he favours, and judges 
| from the response the measure of hig success 

The third—-Purchase Sunday—the parents are 
| jnterviewed, and marriage settlements arranged. 
During the following week the couples are mar- 
ried, but-not until the fourth—Possession Sun- 
day—does the bridegroom take over his newly- 
acquired property. 











——— 


POVERTY AND WEALTH. 


The stork flew over a town one day, 

And back of each wing an infant lay ; 

One to a rich man’s honte he broug 

And one he left at a labourer’s cot. 

“The rich man said, “My son shall be 

A lordly, ruler o’er land and sea.” : 

The labourer sighed, “Tis the tt God's will 

That I have another mouth to fill” | — 

The rich man’s son gtew strong and fair, 

Aud proud with the pride of a millionaire. 

His motto in life was, “Live while you may,” 

And he crowded years in a single day. 

‘He bought position and name and place, 

And he’ bought him a wife with a handsome 
face," )*' 

He journeyed over the whole wide world, 

But discontent in his heart.lay curled | 

Like a serpent.hidden in leaves and .moss, 

And life seemed’ hollow. and gold was dross ; 

Le scoffed at women, and doubted God, 

Aud died like a beast and went back to the sod. 

The son of the labourer tilled the soil, 

And thanked God daily for health, and toil. 

He wedded for love in his youthful prime, 

Aud two lives chorded in tune and time. 

His wants were simple and simple his creed, 

‘Lo trust God fully; it served his need, . 

And lightened his labour, and helped him to die 

With a smile on his lips and a hope im his eye. 

‘When all is over and all is done, 

Now which of these men was baci: ~ one? 


simon saan aamtin seca 
INHALE PURE AIR. 


, If you want to be made better; physically, 
mentally, and morally, keep in the open air as 
much as possible. During the winter we neces- 
sarily live a more or less unnatural life. We 
breathe the air vitiated’ by stoves’ and fur- 
naces, with all the vital qualities baked out of 
it, and hence during the winter we subject 
ourselves to a gradual process of slow poison- 
ing. The antidote for this poisoning is fresh 
air. ‘So this universal instinct to get out of 
doors during the spring is a nat instinct, 
which, like all natural instincts, bas a cause 
based on the internal condition of things. It 
is nature’s effort to expel the poison accumu- 
lated durmg the winter. . Man is naturally au 
open-air animal. Climatic conditions, however, 
render open-air life sometimes impossible. As 
soon as these conditions are removed the old 
primal instinct to get out beneath the sky e*- 
serts itself, and this instinct cannot be 

garded except at the peril of health. Go into 
the open air every day, and stay there as long 





as you can. 
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SUMMARY OF OPENING CHAPTERS. 
Lady Redwoode, the owner and undisputed pro- 
arpa of all the fair domain of Redwoods, has teen 
eft a widow a or more previous to the opening of 
the we Lord Redwoode left no heir, but expressed 
_ a wish that on the decease of his wife the estates should 
pe to their nephew, Andrew Forsythe, and never 
ubted Lady Redwoode'’s compliance with bis wishes. 
Mr. Forsythe was musing over many things, and 
wondering what would happen to him should his‘aunt 
marry By wes Judge then of bis surprise when Lady 
Redw tells him the story of her early lite. Secretly 
married when quite a girl, in order not to arouse the 

ano of her ie age w 1 pelos she was living in Indi 

ere came « day when it was necessary to tell all, an 
the seene that followed caused Lady Redwoode to fall 
into convulsions, and she Jay il! for many weeks. On 
returning to life avd consciousness, it was to find 
herself a widow anda mother. Her husband had been 
cruelly assassinated; and the child given over to ber 
sister-Indaw to pass as the twin sister with her own, 
& few hours earlicr, To satisfy her ambitious 


brother, Lady Redwoode 4 asa maiden, 
Now her brother is 4: and as an act of reparation 
has seut all the necessary proofs of her first marriage, 


but the secret of the identity of her own child dies with 

him. The twogirls are coming to England, and it is 

we vod Redwoode to discover which of the two is her 
vt 





CHAPTER III. 


RICHARD HAUGHTON was 
ushered by his guide into a front 
chamber of the inn, at the head 
of the stairs, and the door was 
sere closed behind him, Mr, 
8o stealing noiselessly away 
along the corridor, and passing into the adjoin- 
ing room. The apartment in which the baronet 
found himself was long and low, furnished 
end kept with scrupulous neatness, and pro- 
vided with two large windows, through whose 
open sashes the warm summer was per- 
mitted to enter. Not a shadow of gloominess 
was anywhere visible, and the usual parapher- 
nalia of an invalid’s chamber had been reduced 
to a tow of phials and bottles, which were 
rather ostentatiously displayed upon the low 
wooden mantelpiece, _ 

But Sir Richard noticed. none of these things. 

Upon a low French bedstead near the centre 
of the room, propped up by pillows, and 
surrounded by a cloud of flowing muslin and 
rose-hned cambric that depended from a gilt 
crown above the bed, Jay a woman, and upon 
her the baronet’s gaze was fixed from the 
moment of his entrance into her presence. 

She had started slightly at the sound of his 
firm and even footsteps upon the floor, had 
darted one eager rg from her retréat, ‘and 
had then fallen k wpon her pillow, her 
eyelids drooping upon her cheek as if in ¢leep. 
Tt wag thus that the baronet first observed 
her, and he approached the bedside, orem 4 
folded his arms across his breast, and looked 
at her with a scornful, contemptuous expres- 
sion that had showed how thoroughly he was 

uainted with her wiles, , 
was several years older than he, and 
had evidently once very beautiful. She 
was handsome still, but her beauty was of 
that sort which we style well preserved, ‘mean- 
ing that it already showed some signs of 


‘Her long brown hair fell in glossy lengths 
over her po Moagl viper Ry aa ot Ber 
u pink covering of her 
copiths 5 and the light that filtered in through 
her bed curtaims played in a tremulous, rosy 

wave over her face. 
Her features had not been sharpened by ill- 
ness, nor had the broken heart of which her 
t had epoken left any impress upon 


them. 
Her cheeks were fair and rounded, and the 
bloom health was faintly perceptible 


of 
through a delicate and skilful application of 
"Sletans aa hy prod 

was an actress profession, 
and considered very clever at cottpiecteltin z the 
various hitman passions and w hat 





she was counterfeiting illness now to further 
some purpose of her own her visitor evidently 
: cted. 

With « curling lip, therefore, a stern, un- 
compromising gaze, folded arms, he continued 
to regard her. 

For some moments she continued to feign 
uncorfsciousness, then her eyelids quivered 
she opened them slowly, and looked at him in 
well-acted menta] terror and physical weak- 


ness. 

“Oh, Richard!” she cried, feebly, cowering 
unafiectedly before his stern gaze. “ Richard— 
husband!” 

“T do not wish to hear either of those names 
from your lips, Margaret Sorel,” was the un- 
moved response. “Il am not your hus- 
band-——-” 

“¥ know the law freed you from me seven 
years ago, Richard,” interrupted the woman, 
eagerly, yet with preten faintness. “I 
know that our marriage was a marriage only 


in name, and that not for a single hour did | 


you ever acknowledge me as your wife. And 
yet you loved me once, Richard———” 

* Yes, I did Tove you, Margaret Sorel,” and 
Sir Richard’s face was full of supreme self- 
contempt for that past weakness, “but I was 
then a mere ‘boy. You were an actres#, a 
woman of the world, years older than I in 
age, centuries older in feeling. I was ardent, 
impetuous, foolish. ‘The college boys vied 
with each other in offering gifts at your shrine, 
but you singled me out from them a!l as your 
favourite. You led me on from giving gifts 
to offering you iage. You made me be- 
lieve you as pure and ¢haste as Diana, as holy 
as a saint, and as tender and womenly as the 
Madonna. And I was mad enough to ask you 
to become at wife. The disparity in our ages 

on declared unworthy of consideration, and 
ured me on by flattering my boyish vanity, 
penne Si think myself successful where titled 
lords had sued in vain. You knew that not 
one guileful thought had ever entered my heart 
towards you; you knew that I was the heir 
of an old and honoured name and of vast pro- 
perty; amd you said to yourself that you 
would profit by my infatuation and secure a 
footing im society and home!” 

“Oh, Richard!” pleaded the woman, more 
troubled by ithe calmness of his tones than by 
his words. ‘ 

“You know I speak the truth,” responded 
the Baronet, with increasing sternness. “ You 
lured me on to a secret marriage, although I 
would ‘have wedded you before the whole 
world. You feared that my father would pre- 
vent our wmion, and you therefore carefully 
arranged hat our union should be strictly 
private. You went to reside in a quiet part 
of the town; our banns were published at @ 
little, ofdfashioned, almost unfrequented 
church ; and in due time we were married!” 

“Yes, we were married!” murmured the 
actress, as if in that fact she possessed a 
stronghold of security. 

“We were married,” repeated Sir Richard, 
but db is impossible to describe the loathing 
with which ‘he uttered these words. “From 
the church we went to your ttemporary resi- 
dence to obtain your effects, which were to 
accompany us on ovr journey to Sea View. 
We found at your lodgings one of your rela- 
tives, a brother older than the one who sum- 
moned me here to-day. You sent me out on 
some trivial errand that. you might converse 
with him in private. IT*obeyed you without 
suspecting your motive, and hastened my re- 
turn to you. AsT opened the door that con- 
ducted me into your presence I heard a few 
words that held me spell-bound, speechless. I 
stood there, unable to retreat or advance, 
hearing words that burned into my soul like 
burning coals; from those words, laughingty, 
gaily uttered, I learned thai the woman for 


& 








whom I bed braved my father's anger—for 
whom I had sacrificed my youth and ambi- 
tions, whom I had regarded as the bright in- 
carnation of all womanly. virtues, was with- 
out one particle of rea! affection for me. I 
learned that she had speculated upon my in- 
fatuation, that she was vile bah heartless, 
that she was devoid of nobleness or goodness, 
and ‘that she was a strauger to purity azd 
virtue. I could no? see her agai. I rushed 
from the house, hastened by the first train 
to Sea View, and made known to my father 
the story of my rashness and folly. He gave 


| me his sympathy and assistance, and to 





work to procure my legal freedom. He suc- 
ceeded in doing so, withowt unnecessary pub- 
licity, anid there are few who know that I was 
ever married. So, Margaret Sorel, you are 
withort a single claim wpon me, and I know 
not why you should have summoned me to 
your presence.” 

The woman had writhed upon her couch 
during this adkiress, tnd her cheeks had 
flushed and paled under the white powder 
covering them, and once or twice her hands 
had caught fiercely at the bed-covering as if 
she had « sensation as of falling. Now, in a 
trembling voice, she gpid,— 

“It is true, Richard-—yet not all true. You 
never would see me, nor hear my defence. You 
returned al] my letters unopened, and would 
never give me au opportunity of justifying 
myself.” 

“Tt was not necessary.” 

“But Richard, when I boasted to my brother 
that I had won you and an horovrable name, 
and that I despised you for your simple minded- 
ness, I spoke falsely. He knew me too weil to 
believe me if I had uttered other sentuments to 


him. Yet, Richard, I did love you as T had 
| never loved before. I loved vou for the very 
innocence I contemmed, for your truthfulness 


and straightforwardness, for your implicit con- 
fidence in me, and for your many noble 
qualities, I loved you for yourself alone, and 
not for your wealth, title, or position.” 

She spoke in an impassioned tone, raising 
herself upon her elbow, and looking at him 
with a countenance flushed with hope and 
eagerness. 

dis only answer was a bitter smile 

“ Believe me, Richard,” she cried, and even 
the cynical Baronet noticed the thrill of 
genuine anguish that pulsed through ber voice: 
“Do not look so coldly upon me. Does not 
your heart quicken at the sound of my voice? 
Ts there no dull aching in your breast when f 
recall the past when you and I were lovers?” 

“ Nove whatever,” said Sir Richard, coldly: 

She raised towards him a pale, incredulous 
face, unable to believe her old power over him 
entirely vanished. She thought, perhaps, that 
his folded arms pressed against a heart that 
yearned to receive her again, for in a low, 
passionate voice, she said :— 

“ Richard, you do not know yourself. True 
jove never dies, All these years 1 have thought 
of you, loved you, and tried to make myself 
worthy of you, believing and hoping that the 
time would come when you would forgive me 
and take me back to your heart, When your 
father died I wrote to you, thinking your heart 
might be softened, but you sent back the letter 
unopened. ain and again, by various ruses, 
I have sought to bring about an interview with 
you, but I could never accomplish it. Bot al? 
the time you have loved me, Richard, and all 
your efforts could not uproot me from your 

art 


She paused, evidently expecting him te pro- 
test violently against her assertion, but he 
simply answered, calmly and coldly; 

“You deceive yourself, madam.” 

*“T do not deceive myself. If your heart 
had not been wounded to its core, why did you 
bury yourself alive én your country home? f 
have heard of the hermit’s life you lead, of 
your few friendships, and infrequent visitors. 
and J know ‘it is for love of me that you have 
turned your back on the world. I have lived 
an upright life since we parted, Richard. Your 
father és dead, and you have no relatives. No 
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one can protest against anythin can do. 
Forgive me, then, Richard deat Hichard, and 
take me back again as your wife, your un- 
worthy, but loving wife.” 

She held out her pair of snowy, rounded 
arms to him, as if to enfold him, and raised 
to him 4 passionate, Circean face that would 
have beguiled a weaker man. But Sir Richard 
Haughton’s hatred of falsehood and _ his 
thorough knowledge of her unworthiness were 
ap effectual safeguard against the arts of the 
actress, and his noble heart beat quite as 
steadily and evenly as before. The time had 
att for ever when a giance from the eyes of 

garet Sorel had power to move him. 

“You have minigliged me,” he said, calmly, 
in tones that rang in the ears of the divorced 
wife like a funerai knell. “I am not living a 
retired life because I love you, Margaret Sorel. 
I do not love you; I scarcely hate you. I 
think I am perfectly indifferent: towards you. 
i came here expecting to witness your death, 
and I must say that the thought did not cost 
mae one pang of sorrow. I agree with you that 
true love never dies. But I have yet.to- feel 
the first thrill of that enaobling passion.” 

A great cry of anguish burst from the 
woman's lips, and she fell back on the pillow. 

“Tt is true,” he said, gravely, even solemnly, 
and his blue eyes bore witness to his sincerity. 
“T have never yet loved. My affection for you 
was not worthy the name. I felt for you a 
passing boyish fancy, a brief, childish infatua- 
tion, founded upon a belief in your purity, 
goodness, and love for me. In the hour when 
I knew yo as you were that fancy was dissi- 
pated like dew in the sunlight. But you de- 
stroyed my faith in my fellows, and, until 
recently, 1 was willing to regard you as a type 
of woman. Thank aah, I have been un- 
deceived |!” 

“Then you do not love me?” said Margaret 
Sorel, in a wailing tone. 

“Love you, knowing what you are?” re- 
turned the baronet, with a cool smile and a 
look of surprise. “ Do you think me more than 
human?” 

The divorced wife moaned faintly, and her 
glance was full of wild despair, 

“T love you,” she said, almost in a whisper. 
“Qh, Richard, have pity upon me! I love you 
svith ali my heart and soul. If you were a 
beggar, I would gladly share your crust. I 
will be your servant—your slave ; only take me 
hack again, dear, dear Richard!" 

“I would as soon take a leper to my bosom,” 
replied the Baronet, with a gesture of disgust. 
“Was it to make this appeal you summoned me 
kere? Is your illness hike yourself, a sham?” 

As he asked the question he looked around 
him, receiving his answer in the artful arrange- 
ments that met his fance. The vases of early 
roses, the pink bed-drapery, the open windows, 
through which on gentle zephyrs came float- 
ing in the odour emitted from clover-fields, and 
the soft rosy light trembling and fluttering 
ver Margaret Sorrel’s face, all assured him 
that her assumed illness was one of the many 
ruses by which since their divorce she had 
striven to bring about an interview. He felt 
mstinctively that she was not even ill, and his 
heart hardened towards her. 

For an instant he directed a contemptuous 
look at her as she cowered before him in her un 
feigned anguish, and then he made a motion to 
wepart. " 

“Stay—one moment!” she pleaded, start- 
ing up, with a wild face, and speaking im a 
faltering voice. “ You said that you ey Boneh 
regard me as a type of women. It is trae, 
then, that you are in love with Lady Red- 
woode! ” 


“If to regard her as the noblest and purest 
of created beings is to be in love with her, then 
I am in lve with Lady Redwoode,” said the 


Baronet, quietly. “If you mean to ask if I 
expect to marry her ladyship, permit me to say 
that she. is yet in mourning for her late hus- 
band, and that my love for her is the love of a 
younger brother—-I might almost say son, if she 
were hot so young.” 





Margaret Sorel looked relieved, yet disgatis- 


“I—I heard you went every day to Red- 
woode,” she murmured, “and I fancied you 
meant to marry her. Oh, Richard, if you hate 
me, you must notlove any other woman. Pro- 
mise me that you will never marry again!” 

At this jungture the door opened softly, and 
a strange, weird face was thrust for an instant 
through the aperture. It regarded the couple 
&@ moment in evident surprise, and was then 
noiselessly withdrawn, without having been 

received. . 

Sir Richard could not resist a sinile at the de- 
mand, and replied : 

“I dedline to fetter myself with promises 
in regard to my future. I consider myvelf 
free to ma if a favourable opportunity 
offers, and s not consult you about it. Let 
our acquaintance end here. I never wish to 
look upon your face again. Whatever ruse 
you may choose to employ, I shall not be again 
entrapped into an interview with you!” 

He bowed, and turned on hie heel, going to- 
wards the door. 
_ “You have repulsed me and my iove,” 
cried Margaret Sorel, in a sharp, angry, and 
vindictive tone that compelled him to halt 
upon the very “You have scorned 
me, Sir Richard Haughton, and I swear that 
no other woman shall ever become your wile, 
love whom you will; but in tlie hour when 

ou hope to claim your bride your heart shall 

ow the bitterness and despair that convulse 
mine at this moment! I shall yet avenge 
myself upon you!” 

With these words ringing in his ears, the 
young Baronet passed out of the chamber, 
while the divorced wife fell back, pale with 
rage, her eyes glittering fiercely, and her 
countenance animated by some terrible resolu- 
tion. . 

For a moment only she remained so excited 
and with her mind so highly wrought up ; then 
she gave a sharp scream yielded to an 
hysterical attack that brought her brother 
from. his concealment in the adjoining 
chamber, 

His first act was to deluge her powdered 
face with the contents of a scent-bottle—his 
second to chafe her hands, while he reproached 
her for her maladroitness during the recent 
interview. 

“A pretty mess you've made of it!” he 
exclaimed, when she had grown calmer, and 
began to comprehend his words. ‘ You've put 
your foot into it this time, Margaret; you 
have spoiled all future chances of success with 
your rash threats-—~” 

“T spoiled those chances years ago!” said 
the actress, with real tears now finding their 
way down her cheeks. “Richard said truly— 
he never loved me !”’ 

“JT do not believe he ever did,” said Sorel, 
slowly. “But you might have revived his 
early fancy, it seems to me. I procured his 
presence by the cleverest. of: ruses, and tie 
only one that would lave had effect upon nim. 
You were prepared to melt his heart and re- 
vive his old infatuation by a pretence of ill- 
ness, and you had surrounded yourself by the 
most becoming appliances to .set off your 
beauty and to do away with the effects of the 
last seven years. The play is played out, 
Margaret.” pbs 

“ Not quite,” said the divorced wife, a vin- 
dictive light beaming im her eyes. “I jove 
Richard Hanghton, as you know, Thomas. 
You heard all I said to him. He has ripened 
into a noble, grand man, and I worship him. 
If he will not take me as his wife, he shall 
never marry any other woman. You know I 
mean what I say!” . 

“But you would not run into danger, 
Margaret?” 

“Would I not? I would brave any danger 
to prevent his marriage with ancther. But 
enough of that,” and the woman sat up upon 
her couch, and pushed away with « gesture of 
loathing the heavy masses of hair from Ler 
face. “The first act of the play has ended, 


. 





to correct your expression, Thomas. We have 
money enough—at least E have. You are ce- 
voted to me.. I. am ‘quite satisfied with 
Sir Richard Haughton’s assertion about Lady 
Redwoode. It is true she is older than he, 
but IL also was older ; I mean to watch them, to 
make myself familiar with his very hts 
and with her every action. And, as I said, in 
the hour that is to crown his happiness he 
shall know such disappointment as I now 
know!” ' » 
“Well, I will help you to the best of m 
sewer! dadand: Mea: Band 4 
“I knew you would. Nowleave me, We 
must quit this place at once, and I mast 
dress.” 
He obeyed ihe mandate, leaving the apart- 
ment, and the actress.spr from her bed 
and engaged in her toilet, displaying a feverish 
activity strongly in contrast with her recently 
assumed illness. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The carriage, the rumbling of whose wheels 
had. so startled Lady Redwoode, oontained, 
indeed, thesexpected arrivals. This fact was 
proclaimed to Mr. Andrew Forsythe, as he 
steed on the mene of the carriage-porch, by 
the apparition of a turbaned Oriental head 
from the nearest window of the vehicle. He 
had not time to notice particularly the features 
beneath the turban, or more than that its 
owner appeared to be taking.a hurried survey 
of the scene, himself included, for the carriage 
came rolling under the arches of the caiek, 
and be was called upon, as his aunt’s tem- 
porary representative, to welcome her daughter 
and niece to their future home. 

Hastily descending the steps, he arrived at 
the door of the vehicle at the moment the 
driver opened it, and. prepared to single out 
the heiress of Redwoode, but his curiosity 
was doomed to be defeated; it is true that the 
ladies were there, but both were deeply veiled, 
and Mr. Forsythe observed only two girlish, 
shrinking figures, both shrouded in dndian 
shawls, though the season was summer, and 
the weather inclined to sultriness. 

“The Misses Glintwick, I suppose?” he 
said, feeling awkwaid and ‘ill at ease for the 
first time in his life, and greatly at a loss for 
something appropriate to say. “Lady Red- 
woode has just received your telegram, and 
has sent me to conduct you to her presence. 
I am Andrew Forsythe, the nephew of the late 
Baron.” 

He introduced himself with recovered self- 
possession and a pleasant consciousness of his 
personal advantages. The young ladies bowed 
silently, and he assisted them to alight. The 
turbaned individual was helped out by the 
driver, and the new-comers were then con- 
ducted to the drawing room by their tem- 
porary host. 

The maidens, as if weary with their journey, 
sank immediately into the embraces of a couple. 
of easy-chairs, but the attendant remained 
standing, and, after a brief and satisfied 
glance about the luxurious apartment, turned 
a keen and ‘piercing gaze upon Mr. Forsythe, 
who involuntarily returned it with interest. 

She was the very ideal of an Indian ayah, 
tall and straight, with a re inclining to 
embon point. er eyes were black and glitter- 
ing, but not large. Her complexion, a bright 
olivef was set off to admirable advanta by a 
gay-hued Madras kerchief, which she ‘had 
wound gracefully about her head, and by an 
equally gay robe of Tussore s‘lk,”of gorgeous 
dye, that fell around her ample form, Her 
lips were full, and her remaining features 
were those peculiar to her race. e carried 
herself like an Indian queen, and it was evi- 
dent that obedience and submission were traits 
foreign to her r. ; 

All this Mr. Forsythe observed at once. 
Later, he learned that the ayah ‘had been a 
nautch-girl in her youth, and that she had 
attracted the notice of an English officer of 
high rank, whose morganatic wife she had 
become. The offspring of that unblessed union 
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for the foster mother of the 
date Mrs, Glintwick, but that her affection for 
her had been too blind and too passionate for 
so slight a relationship. But, if the story 
were true, Lady Redwoode’s Jate sister-in-law 
had been too proud and too prejudiced to ac- 
knowledge her Hindoo parent, and suspicions 
of on truth had, with society, never passed 
“yond con 


or & full minute the ayah held Mr. For- 
sythe’s arg by a ies of fascination, long 
e ‘or bim to prevent that her glittering 
pe in them @ serpent’s power, and that 
was attempting to read his character ; then 


‘ahe averted her glance, and he directed his 


attention to the veiled young ladies. 
Ri felt’ as if Bat under a masked 

ttery, conscious were regarding 
him behind their veils, and, with a return 
his oy uy of awkwardness, he ay 

“Tt may er to 2 you for your 
interview with vod Redwocde. It is possible 
that the late Mr. ick did not inform you 
that youarenot sisters, but cousins ; that but 
one of you is entitled to bis name ; and that the 
other is the daughter of Lady Redwoode 
her first marriage in India with her brother's 
secretary. Mr. Cintwick thought it best to 
suppress the fact of that early marriage, his 
pe ee @ mere prep rn the time, and 

opted her offspring as the twin-sister of 

his own child, which ha to have been 
born but-a few hours ier. One of you, 
therefore, has come to Redwoode to find a 
a mother and a rightful home———” 

“The young ladies are ‘familiar with the 
story, Mr. Forsythe,” said the ayah, with a 
sli inelination of the head. “Mr. Glini- 
wick, when dying, called them fo lim, and 
told them as@#much as you have said, and 
more.” 

“Which, then, may I ask, is Lady Red- 
woode’s daughter?” 

“They do not know themselyes—no one 
knows. The secret died with Mr. Glintwick,” 
pre ayah’s tones had in them a triumphant 


Vosiythe, ith Septic rellabes, upon, aly 
» with implicit reliance upon 
Redwoode’s recent centnunes. ” Ths mothe 
instinct will teach her which is her daughter. 
Be kind enough to follow me to the library, 
young fadies, where the baroness awaits you.” 
The maidens earove instantly and accom- 
panied Mr. ge to the apartment indi- 
cated, closely followed ‘by the ayah, whose 
countenance yed a sudden ywneasiness, ag 
pi, she feared that the mother might recognise 


It was a lovely scene that met the gaze of 
the two young travellers when ushered into the 
cut . The curtains had al] been 
irawn aside the room was flooded with 
light, of a thousand hues, caught as it passed 
t the beautiful stained-glass windows. 
In the centre of that light, and as if its imear- 
nation, with the slender rays of crimson, 
of golden hair. and plaping: spon, her Anvtng 

go air, upon 
robe, stood Lady Fr hw Pa Her stately 
figure was bent forward m an eager attitude, 

outstretched, her blue eyes 
lowed like stars, her lips were parted, and 
face was glorified by an expression of holy 
TWPIEh tio did tho tute. ghee ped 
one acco: ‘0 youn 
pga: bo Hg back th vale and pr 
recognition. : 

Mr. Andrew Forsythe could not repress an 
exclamation of astonishment as she jooked at 
them, and he wondered how Lady Redwoode 
uld between th 


«This is Cootle said th vehi. eahenti 
“« > Ped 4 > to 
ii teatidan, eueees on tacos: The other 
“toa Ralbconhs/Mhrins: hor fro: 

aze from. one 
woe a few inomsnte in utter 


/ 





_ Cecile was tall, fair and slender, as she bad 
fancied her. Her eyes were biue, deeply blue, 
and bad in them an innocent, a ling look 
that went straight to the heart of the baroness. 
Her comp-exion was as fair and white as the 
shews that crowned her native Himalayas, 
and her hair, which was drawn away smoothly 
from her face, was like braided sunshine, so 

and golden was its colouring. Her 
cheeks had the exquisite tinting of the wild 
rose, and ther emall red mouth, with its full, 
sweet lips, wore an expression at once trustful 
and confiding. She had a high-bred air, and 
ly her movements evinced something of 
the stateliness that distinguished Lady Red 
woode. Something in her manner, or the fact 
that she had taken the more prominent posi- 
tion before the baroness, faintly seagemed the 
idea that she was capable of superciliousness 
and overbearing haughtiness, but one would 
scareely have dared to entertain long this con- 
jecture after looking into her face. 
_ Hellice stood a little behind her cousin, gaz- 
ing with rapt admiration at the lovely vision 
w even in her inmost heart she dared not 
hope would claim her as a hter. She was 
a brunette, but her features as little of the 
Asiatic in them as those of her cousin. Not so 
as Cevile, she was more slender, and was 
endowéd with a peculiar, airy grace to which 
the blonde beauty was a stranger. Her figure 
was lithe and willowy, swaying under every 
zephyr of emotion like a rose-tree in the breeze. 
Her movements had the quickness of the pan- 








ther; in striking contrast to thé languor of 
Cecile. Her face was in itself a poem. Her 
complexion was dark, bui beautifully clear, and 
her cheeks were faintly tinged with the hue of 
the carnation. Her eyes were of a deep, durk 
¥; deepened now almost to black under the 
nfluence of emotion, and shaded by long black 
lashes that lay upon her cheeks. Her hair 
rippled away from her broad brows in a dusky 
mass, and fell about her shoulders in curis. 
Her sparkling, spirited face, with its sweet, 
sensitive mouth, glowing with scarlet colour- 
ing, revealed a grand and noble nature and a 
ea and lofty soul, which was now, and would 
evermore, a stranger to deceit and guile. 
What wonder thaf Lady Redwoode grew con- 
fused, and hesitated to choose hetween them ? 
The blonde beauty most resembled her, but | 
when she would have claimed her the earnest: | 





| 


ty of Héllice touched a long-unused chord of | h 


heart, and she imagined that from such 
eyes the husband of her early youth had looked 
at her during their brief season of love and 
happiness. instinct, from which she had 
hoped so much, refused to assert itself, and she 
was obliged to depend upon her reason. 
Tortured and bewildered, she looked from 
them > the ayah, with a wild cry of anguish 


on ; 

“z fa teil which is mine, Renee,” she 
eried. “Tell me, which is your. grandchild— 
which is the cbild of my brother?” 

“TI do not know m ,” replied the Asiatic, 
in a tone that assured the Baroness that further 
pleading would be equally in vain. “It is true, 
my lady, that I was present at the birth of 
your child, but I do not know which she is. 
And if I did,” she added, “no bribes, tears, nor 
prayers could ever tempt me to betray to 

and Wependence the child of your 
s wife—my late mistress!” 

weg Bina knew weil, from experience, 
that the ayah had an iron will, aud that, as she 
had said, meither bribes nor tears would cause 
her to swerve from her fidelity to the interests 
of her grandchild. So, calming herself by a 
violent effort, she looked again upon the 
cousins. 

During the momentry diversion of her lady- 
ship’s survey Cecile had stepped forward, leav- 
ing Helice quite in the background. The 
eyes of the blonde beauty had deepened in their 
appealing ex: ion, and she looked up with a 
confiding e. 

With a heart torn by conflicting emotions, 

Baroness advanced a step to meet her, 
glanced at the dark, earnest, lovely face of Hel- 





lice with a wistful and undecided look, and then 
murmured : 

“This is hard—~cruel! ‘Which is mine? 
Oh, for an inspiration to reveal to me my 
child!” 

Cecile bent forward, her face flushing, and 
tears gemiming her blue eyes, whispered only 
one word : 

“ Mother!” 

The utterance of that holy name, for the first 
time addressed to her, decided the doubtful 
question in Lady Redwoode’s mind. With a 
ery of joy she again opened her arms, which 
had drooped to her side, and weleomed within 
their clasp the fairer of the two girls. No doubt 
occurred in that moment of supreme bliss to 
mar her glorious happiness. Nature herself 
had eal the problem, she thought, by re- 
vealing the truth to her child. She covered 
the fair, beautiful face with tears and kisses ; 
she invoked upon her the choicest of blessings ; 
she called her by a host of sweet and tender 
epithets such as in her heart she had lavished 
upon her during 4ll these years of enforced 
separation. She indulged in laughter and in 
weeping, holding away from her the sweet face 
that she might gaze upon it, feasting upon its 
beauty, and then drawing it again to the loving 
bosom, where had been so long a deep and 
aching void 

“T might have known it at once,” she mur- 
mured. “The other is dark, like the ayah and 
my brother's wife, but this one is fair, like me. 
I might have recognised her as mine by her 
golden hair and her sweet blue eyes. There is 
no Hindoo look about her. She has grown to 
be what she promised when a babe!” 

Again, with a mother’s rapture, she covered 
her with caresses. 

It seemed to Mr. Andrew Forsythe, and he 
had keen perception, that the blonde beauty 
rather suffered these caresses as an infliction 
than rejoiced in them as the outpourings of a 
mother’s tenderness. She returned them, it is 
true, and murmured again and again “the en- 
dearing epithet with which she had cut short 
the painful indecision of the Baroness, but 
there was no great display of heart or soul in 
her manner. He caught himself wondering 
how Hellice, with her star-like eyes, sparkle 
and animation, would have acted had fate 
ordained that she should have been the chosen 
one. 
Evidently Hellice had not expected to be so 
chosen. But still she drooped like a wounded 
bird when her cousin had been claimed as the 
daughter of the radiant lady, who looked to 
her like an angel of light. 

The sparkle faded from her face, but was 
replaced by a look of.tearful sympathy that 
stamped her at once as unselfish and generous, 


With true delicacy she motioned to the ayah, 
and retreated with her to the recess of the bay 
window, that the communion of mother and 


child might be without human witnesses. M1 

Andrew Forsythe followed them, and could not 
avoid noticing a sort of suppressed exultation 
in the manner of the ayah. What it betokened, 
however, he could not determine. 

“You are disappointed, perhaps, Miss Glint 
wick,” he said, with an attempt at soothing. 
“Yet your own heart must have prepared you 
for the result. There can be no doubt that 
Lady Redwoode’s instinct has guided her safely 
and correctly. This young girl bears a strik- 
ing resemblance to her ladyship in every 
feature. They have the same golden-bair, the 
same blue eyes, but you must have observed 
the similarity yourself.” 

Hellice turned from the window, through 
which she had been gazing into the depths of 
the grove, and answered quietly: 

“Yes, I noticed it, Mr. Forsythe. Papa was 
fair like Lady Redwoode, and in India our 
friends used to say that Ceaile was his very 
image, only refined and womanised, There 
waa a strong family resemblance between Lady 
Redwoode and papa.” 

The ayah frowned slightly, and remarked : 

“Miss Hellice never took after the Glint- 
wicks. Bnt, as you say, Mr. Forsythe, a 
mother’s instinct is a strange thing. I woulda’t 
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have believed it could have been so unerring— 
but what I said,” she added, checking herself 
abruptly. 

Mr. Andrew Forsythe was unable to deter- 
mine whether she had spoken ironically, or 
otherwise. Her tone had been peculiar, and 
she had — as if thonghtlessly. 

“ Miss Hellice,” he said, again addressing the 
rejected maiden, “although your cousin has 
proved to be the heiress, your aunt feels 
kindly disposed towards you. I am infringing 
upon her province, I w, in assuring you of 
her protection, but I cannot bear that you 
should feel desolate in the hour of your cousin’s 
great happiness.” 

"Thank you,” was the response, and Hellice 
raised to him a pair of grateful eyes that 
thrilled his heart with strange sensations. 
“ Protection is all I expect, Mr. Forsythe. Ah, 
my sunt is calling me,” 

Sle bowed to him and turned to obey the 
summons with that quickness and grade which 
distinguished her. Passing out of the recess, 
followed by her late companions, she hastened 
to Lady Redwoode, with a light step, pausing 
before her and regarding her with a bright 
countenance. 

“You are Hellice, my brother’s daughter?” 
asked the Baroness, who was seated in a chair, 
with Cecile close beside her, and their hands 
clasped together. 

“ Yes, madam,” replied Hellice. 

“ Have you anything to say, Hellice, against 
my choice between you?” asked her ladyship, 
pausing to bestow a beaming glance upon the 
chosen maiden. 

“No, madam, nothing whatever. I expected 

you would claim Cecile.” 
_ “Indeed,” said Lady Redweode, im surprise. 
‘You had reason to believe, then, that she 
was my child? Your heart teld you, perhaps, 
the truth?” 

Hellice did not answer, but her head drooped, 
and a strange pallor crept over her brow, 
cheeks, and lips. Her sensitive mouth quivered 
like a grieved child’s, and she seemed about: to 
utter @ protest. If such, however, were her 
intention, she changed it quickly, and looked 
up again, cheerfal and contented. 

“TI only know, madam,” she said, simply, 
“that I thought you would claim Cecile.” 

“it is as well,” said her ladyship, playing 
with Cecile’s golden hair, “1 am glad you 
are not disappointed. You know. the whole 
story, I suppose—-how cruelly my brother 
wronged me?” 

“Yes, madam,” and a quick flush replaced 
the maiden’s pallor. “Papa told us the whole 
story before he died!” 

“Your father left you penniless, Hellice,” 
said the Baroness, kindly, “but you shall feel 
neither poor nor dependant in my house. You 
cannot be the heiress, or share Cecile’s place 
in. my house or heart. You can see for. your- 
self that such a thing would not be suitable 
But you have been the friend and playmate of 
my daughter, and for her sake t will be a 
friend to you. Shall you be contented?” 

“ Yes, madam.” 

“You may call me Aunt Agatha, since I 
am your aunt,” said ber ladyship. “1 am 
glad that you have not formed bopes that 
sould only be blasted. For a year past I have 
been pleading with your father to restore me 
my child, but he did-not reply to my letters. 
Recently I deterthined to go and boldly claim 
her. I was strong in the faith of my eventual 
success, and have employed many leisure 
hours in. superintending the fitting-up of 
reoms for her use. Your own are near hers, 
I hope you will be happy here!” 

Hellice expressed her thanks very quietly, 
but with little enthusiasm. pes: , she 
received ber aunt’s kindness as a mere offer of 
protection and a home, and was correspond- 
ingly grateful, but her heart was chilled. 
Despite her efforts, Lady Redwoode could not 
avoid giving a formel tone to her words. The 
ernelty of ber late brother rose like an imsur- 
mountable and icy barrier between her and 
Hellice, and she could not. greet. her affection- 


Aas 


ately. Conscious of this, and pitying the lovely 
cs girl, she leaned forward and pressed a 
iss upon her forehead. 
In a moment the grey eyes brimmed over 


with tears. 

Lady Redwoode did net notice this emotion. 
Cecile had just pressed her ladyship’s white 
hand to her dips, and the caress had stirred 
the mother’s rt anew to its. greatest 
depths, 

“You look tired, my darling!” she said, 
tenderly bending over Cecile. ‘ You are dusty, 
too, and travel-worn. How selfish I am 
keep you with me when you want to vefresh 
yourself by a change of toilet. Let me show 
you to your rooms, my love, and you shall tell 
me how you like them. But first let me intro- 
duce to you my late husband's nephew, Mr. 
Andrew Fo ue 

Mr, Andrew Forsythe came forward, and 
clasped the hand which the blonde beauty 
graciously extended. He murmured his con- 
gratulations to both mother and daughter, com- 

limented Cecile on her resemblance to Lady 
Redwoode, and was charmed to see that the 
heiress appeared to regard bim favourably. 

“You must like Andrew, Cecile,” said the 
Baroness, playfully. “He is almost: a son to 
me, and I shall be disappointed if you do not 
become excellent friends. Now, come, my 
darling.” 

She drew Cecile’s arm within her own, in- 
cliped her head to Andrew with a smile, inter- 
cepting the admiring glance he was about to 
bestow upon the lovely blonde, and ther!’ con- 
ducted her daughter from the apartment, fol- 
lowed by Hellice and the oe. 

They passed through a long wide hall that 
ran through the centre of the dwelling, mounved 
a flight of white marble stairs, with a richl 
carved balrstrade, and with niches in the wall, 
from which statues gleamed, and a hand- 
some upper corridor, which Was lighted at one 
end by a great oriel window, ~ 

“The rooms upon the right,” said Lady Red- 
woode, wage | » belong to me, 
Those upon the leit are yours. Hellice’s sooms 
are in the tower, and are gainéd by yonder 
| passage. I will ring for someone to show your 
| cousin to her apartments——.” 

“Oh, no, mamma,” interrupted Cecile, with 
childlike eagerness. “Let Helliceo see my 
rooms, and then I will see hers.” 

The Baroness smilingly acceded to the re- 
quest, saying : 

“You simple child! It is some compensation, 
Cecile, to find you so. childlike and innocent. 
I shall have a charming combination of clild 
and woman at once in my daughter. How 
happy we shall be together! But here we 
are.” 

She threw open a door as she spoke, aad the 
litue party entered a charming boudoir pro- 
vided with deep bay windows, and furnished 
exquisitely in blue and silver damask and 
eo rosewood. ae ols 

© carpet prese: a pattern of silver ara- 
besques upon a pale-blue ground; the white 
lace curtins were leoped up with azure ribbons 
brocaded with silver; the d fauteils and 
ottemans were covered with the same pure 
colours. 

The pictures on the walls had been selected 
by a refined and exquisite taste. The. parian 
vases on the low_marble mantel-piece were 
heaped high with odorous flowerg, which pre- 
sented the various shades of pink, scarlet, and 
¢rimson. 

“ How very beautiful!” exclaimed Cecile, her 
blue eyes sparkling with joy as she noted the 
costliness and ance of the various adorn- 
ments, and + to a pretty cabinet lcaded 
with choice ornaments, “How good you ete, 
dearest mamma,” and she caught Lady Red- 
woode’s hand and kissed it. 

The Baroness’s face lighted up with pleasure. 

“The next room is your dressing-reom, 
said. “Let us go through the suite!” 

Cecile danced on before her, — . 
bonnet and veil, and permitting her golden hair 
to fall over her shoulders in a shining mass. 
Helice followed slowly, hearing but not compre- 

, 











hending the vol of admiring ex@amations to 
each the cpa gave utterance, 

She was. touched at the thoughtful mother- 
love that had dictated thé arrangement of 
these rooms at a time when the daughter for 
whom they had been planned was ignorant of 
that mother’s existence. a, 

She said to herself, if Lady -Redwoode had 
ouly been her mother, what devotion she 
would have yielded. her; what passionate, 
filial love she would have offered her ! 

The dressing-room proved worthy of com- 

nionship with the boudoir, It was also 
Farnished with the palest. blue and silver, and 
its walls were panelled» with plate-glass 
mirrors that reached from floor to ceiling. 

Upon the . marble-topped «dressing-tables 
were deposited portablé writing-desks, work- 
boxes, and a dresking-case, all exquisitely in- 
laid and completely furnished. 

Not a luxurious or necessary appurtenance 
to @ fashionable toilet was wanting, even an 
ebony jewel-case being discovered upon a lace- 
draped toilet-table, 

ue rt: asp hted beyond measure wiih 
eve’ ing, but she wend into raptures over 
the jewel-case, which she found to contain a 
priceless set of pear-shaped pearls, necklace 
included, and a similar set of turquoise jewels 
of the most exquisite ape 

“How good you are, darling mamma!” she 
said, br y, holding up the gems to the 
light. “You seemed to know before I came 
that I was fair, for there-is a tinge of: blue in 
everything. If I had been dark like Hellice, I 
could not have worn these turquoises, They 
are not so dark as your eyes, mamma, but 
they remind me of them!” 

“Flatterer!” said the Baroness, partly. 
“Let me show you your bedchamber. I want 
to see how you like that.” 

Oecile dropped her jewels reluctantly and 
surveyed the adjoining bedroom. It was 
fitted up entirely white; @ white, mossy 
carpet covering the floor, the snowy bed being 
draped with hanging lace that trailed upon 
the carpet; curtains of the same covering the 
windows, the chairs being covered in white 
embroidered silk, and white exotics: blooming 
in sculptured yases. It was a pretty, pleasant 
room, and seemed fitted for the emjoyment 
only of the purest and swectest of dreams. 

Gacile was loud in her’ praise, but Hellice, 
with a long, deep breath, seemed to drink in 
its beauty. ; 

She alone noticed the lovely view from tlie 
embayed windows, the mage of leafy coverts 
in the wood, where the tame deer browsed, 
and of the walled lake and the glimmering 
brook at the base of the bill. 

She alone admired with g nh geome er the 
poetical arrangement of the drapery of 
the windows, the flowers, and trinkets, but 
she could see a smile and a tear in every token 
of care, and the pure, pretty room’ became 
sacred in her sight. 

“T thought white the appropriate colour for 
@ young “Siete orliewdl, 4 said the Baroness, 
gravely and tenderly. “I am glad you are so 
pleased, Cecile. remains but one room 
more—-the bath-rdom.” 

She opened a door as she ke, and re- 
vealed a charming little toom, fitted up with 

ictures, & sea-green Cu and with «@ 
Feautifully.vei marble bath, shaped like a 
deep sea-shell. There was a faint rose tint ip 
the marble, like that in the heart of a couch, 
and one could easily imagine that it had been 
brought from beds of red coral, where the 
green sea-waves play, and that mermaids had 
sported in its translucent basin. 

“This is all,” said. Lady Redwoode, draw- 
ing Cecile to her. “May these rooms _be 
really a bower of happiness to you, my child, 
as you have already named them a bower of 
heauty!”  , 

Cecile embraced her ladyship with fervour, 
and Lea that if she were not she 
would be the most ungrateful of daughters: 
- are the prettiest rooms I ever saw, 

she “T never even dreamed of anything 
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half so. pretty. What do you think of them, 
Hellice?” she added, turning to her cousin. 

“TT have dreamed of such rooms,” said 
Hellce, with mounting colour, “It seems to 
me that noone could harbour a wicked thought 
in them. | They seem made for. inspiring 
dreams and sweet visions.” 

She paused, embarradsed by Cecile’s cold, 


surprised glance,sand by Lady Redwoode’s| 


scrutinising gaze. With a conscious sealing 
that she had overstepped the bounds allotte 
to her, she subsided imo silence. 

“ And you, Renee?” said Cecile, addressing 
the a “Do you not.think my rooms beau- 
tiful?” 

“That I do, missy,” said the Hindoo, en- 
thusiastically, “Never were prettier rooms, 
and never was préttier owner, my sweet.’ 

Cecile made a ure, reciting this flat- 
tery, and Renee became quiet and reserved at 
once. Lady Redwoode did not observé this 
little by-play, having turned to lead the de- 
parture, and Hellice was wrapped in thought. 

To the Catter these rooms were an Eden, 
and she sighed as she looked into the sunny 
recesses of the windows and at the pictures 
on ‘the walls. Her life had been less sunny 
than Cecile’s, and she fancied that this plea- 
sint home would have been to her a very 
haven! of rest into which neither care nor 
trouble could have entered. 

She would gladly have lingered within their 
charmed precincts the remainder of the day, 
but. felt compelled to foNow her hostess and 
covsin to the rooms assigned to her use. 

As the Baroness had remarked, these rooms 
were situated in one of the towers, and: not 
far from those of Cecile... Unlike those of the 
favoured maiden, they had not enjoyed the 
personal ision of her ladyship. 

They were simply a set of chambers con- 
sisting of dressing-room, bedroom, and bath- 
chamber, en suite, which had been from time 
immemorial appropriated to the use of young 
lady visitors. ‘ 

hey were. bright, sunny, and pretiy,. but 
their chief merits were their .freshness and 
the exquisite view they commended of wood- 
land, meadows, and distant sea. The rooms 
‘were ootag: aud durnished with wide 
deep-seated windows, and their prevailing 
colours ‘were da and white, a Ge gs 
tion iculaiy pleasing to Helace, who pos- 
Guatel ae, tropical tates, and delighted in 
glowing colours. 

ek much, Aunt 


like these rooms Pa | 
Agatha,” she said, gratefully, noting with 


pleasure a small, well-filled bookcase, a dee 
easy chair, and a wide, crimson silk-cover 
couch with ample pillows. “1 shall be very 
happy here.” 

Cecile flitted through the rooms, expressing 
her admiration of their arrangement, secretly 
exulting over the euperiority of her own 
apartments, and then, dismissing the ayah to 
her own chambers by a glance, put her arm 
through Lady Redwoode's and signified her 
wish to return to her domains. ith a few 
kind words then to Hellice, the mother and 
daughter left the onphan to herself, and re- 

ed to the “blue room,” as Cecile’s boudoir 
been named. 

Here ot ore a few moments together, 
Lady Redwoode rejoicing over her newly-dis- 
covered treasure, and Cecile endearing herself 
to her by childlike expressions of affection. 

“It is worth ali my years of suffering to 
find my daughter at last, so honest, so truth- 
ful, so ga , and so childlike,” said the Baroness, 
an ineffable tenderness illumining her coun 
tenance. “You must be a good daughter, 
Cecile, to repay me for wl my anxieties on 
your account. Now dress yourself, love, in 
your prettiest attire,” she added, “for I wish 


to introduce you to my assembled household 
as my r and heiress, and their future 
mistress. steward has already acquainted 
them all with the ‘story ‘of my first marriage, 
and tlese faithful family retainers are pre- 
pared to welcome you with due honours.” 

& parting carcks her ladyship quitted 


/ 





CHAPTER V. 


On being left to herself and the attendance 
of her ayah the chosen heiress hastened to 
lock the door of her boudoir and to apply her- 
self to 2 closer examination of ber apartments 
and their contents. The blue eyes that had 
lonked up to Lady Redwoode with such con- 
fiding innocence assumed a hard and speculat- 
ing expression, as if calculating the cost of the 
yarious luxuries, but the countenance of the 
maiden was full of the most unalloyed satisfac 
‘tion. She moved from one room to another. 
talking merrily to her attendant, and now and 
then yielding to a merry peal of laughter that 
tang out like the chimes of silver bells. She 
adorued herself with the Is that had heen 
given her, and admired their effect when con- 
trasted with her golden hair, and commented 
upon their valne as one who knew their worth. | 

“Well, Renee!” she said, at length, ‘‘ my 
new mother has been very generous fo me, 
has she not? With what ease I have’ stepped 
into a magnificent home fit for a princess! 
Mamma is going to introduce me to her ser- 
vants as their young mistress, and I am. sure 
she will make me the heiress of Redwoode. I 
am the most fortunate of beings!” 

“Thdeed you are, Miss Cecile,” returned the 
Fixidoo, with a pleased and exultant look. 
“You ‘were born for good luck. But it was a 
very slight chance that turned the halance in 

our, favour.” My. lady looked from you to 

iss Hellice and back again, not knowing 
which to choose. She was wonderfully attracted 
by your face and golden hair, but 1 could see 
that there was something in Hellice’s eyes that 
fascinated her. Lf you badn’t called her mother 
as you did it is quite possible she might haye 
chosen your cousin!” 

Cecile frowned darkly, and shrugged her 
shoulders impatiently. Jt was wonderful, but 
her unpleasing change of expression gave an 
entirely different. cast to her countenance. 
Despite the unchanging fact of their blonde 
character, her features. assumed a.singular. and 
subtle resemblance to those of Hindoo 
attendant; which the latter, who was gazing 
over her mistress’s shoulder into a panelled 
mirror, was not slow. to. notice. 

“Do not look that way, my darling,” she 
said, significantly, “or Lady Redwoode will 
even yet prefer your cousin——’ 

* She'will not—she shall not!” cried Cecile, 
passionatel , her blue eyes flashing vividly. 
‘If after I have been pseu os the heiress 
Lady Redwoode’s mind be not at rest, or she 
shows indecision or dissatisfaction, I will send 
re away. She shall not mar my triumph 
here!” » 


*‘ But if she will not go?” 

“She shall go! Has not my will always 
been law in our Indian home? Does Hellice 
doubt but that I am really Cecile Avon, the 
daughter of Lady Redwoode by a first mar- 
riage? If she does not, she is too proud to 
remain one night under this roof when I con- 
vince her that she is not wanted!” 

Her voice sounded through the room with a 
fierceness and resolve that brought an approv- 
ing smile to the Hindoo’s lips. 

“ You are right, my beauty,” she whispered. 
“ But be secret and guarded in all youdo. Let 
not Lady Redwoode suspect you of unkindli- 
ness or jealously towards your ‘cousin. Her 
ladyship is keen-eyed. and strong-willed. A 
trifle wall remove you from your high. pedestal 
and put Hellice in your place!’ 

“Say no more!” said Cecile, imperiously. 
* Dress: me at once, Renee. I would not have 
Hellice go down to Lady Redwoode first!” 

She softened her imperious tone as she 
concluded, and laid A pron nhs Moras 
er agaist ayah’s red-brown 
cheek. e latter placed the hand quickly to 
her lips and kissed it with passionate fervour, 
murmuring words of endearment in her native 
language. Cecile then took jun of a 
chair, and her attendant ed to attire 





proceed 
‘her for her second interview with the Baroness, | 
when shé was to be acknowledged as her lady- | 


‘ship’s daughter and heiress 


It was curious to observe with what tender- 
ness and ubility the ayah brushed out the 
straight and shining bands of hair, until 
they fell in an airy cloud about the girl's fair 
face and over her uncovered shoulders. Like 
a fond mother disrobing her little child, she 
removed the dusty travellmg garments, and 
while her young mistress refreshed herself 
with a@ bath she unpacked the heavy trunks 
and selected the choivest articles belonging + 
the maiden’s wardrobe, 

When ecile emerved from her bailiroom, 
fresh and rosy, her torm habited in a wh‘io 
dressing-gown aud slippers, she found await 
ing her a dainty repast, which had heen 
brought to her by the especial orders of Lady 
Redwoode. A few minutes were given to the 
enjoyment of the fragrant tea, the crisp 
white rolls, the delicate broiled birds and the 
various delicacies upon the massive silver 
salver, and then the toilet was allowed to 
progress. It was soon «ormpleted, to the satis- 
faction of both mistress and maid, who coin 
cided in the opinion that th: young lady bad 
never Jooked more beaxtitul 

Her wilet was indeed perfect. Her zoldeti 
hair was coiled low at the back of her head, to 
deepen her resemblance to Lady Redwoode, 
and was confined there with long heavy pins 
headed with balls of gold studded with softly 
glowing gems. Her slender form displayed 
to advantage a fleecy, transparent rebe of 
purest azure, sprinkled with shining stars, 
embroidered by cunning Indian hands with 
threads of spun goli, A céinture of flexible 
sold encircled her delicate waist, ond. upon 
See uncovered neck, on her arms, and droop- 
ing from her shell-like ears. were the tour- 
quoise jewels that had been one of the gifts of 
the Baroness, 

Cecile surveyed her reflection in 
with undisguised admiration. 

“T look more like an Englishwoman than 
Hellice does,” she said, turning her head from 
side to side. “My yellow hair has proved a 
greater fortune to pw than if every thread 
were pure gold. Iam going to the drawing- 
room, now, Renee, and I wish you to follow 
me to the Jower hall, where you can witness 
my introduction to the househoid as Miss Avon. 
Come!” 

She turned from the mirror, after a parting 
glance, and flitted through the rooms until 
she had reached the door of her boudoir. 

Here she paused a moment, beckoned the 
Hindoo nearer, and drew close to her own the 
dark face, kissing it repeatedly with child-like 
impulsiveness. 

“Renee, darling!” she said, caressingly, 
“you know that you are to share my pros- 
- When I am mistress here you shall 

ave rooms of your own, and servants to wait 
upon you. But if Hellice were in my place 
she would send yuu away, without caring what 
might become of you. fore Lady Redwoods 
accepts me finally as Ler daughter she may 
again question you--—” 

“Fear nothing, my soft-eyed darling,” 
replied the ayah, her tones tremulous with 
fondness. “This heritage shall be your own. 
I do not like Lady Redwoode, nor anght that 
belonge to her, because she looked coldly upon 
my daughter, the wife of her brother, [ hate 
Hellice too, for many have thonght her more 
beautiful than you, my golden-haired beauty} 
No, Cecile, many a time during our voyage, 
here, at midnight, when alone on deck, I read 
the stars, and they told me that you would be 
rich, grand, aid honoured!” 

“Did they?” asked: Cecile, so eagerly that 
one could not fail to notice that there ran a 
vein of Eastern superstition through her nature, 
and that she believed thoroughly in her atten- 
dant’s ability to “read the stars.” “I shall 
be rich, grand, end honoured! Conld any- 
thing more be desired? But will it last, 
Renee 7?” 

A shadow flitted over the Hindoo’s face as 
she responded : 

“Of course it will. 
for the clouds always came and veiled the 
stars at the precise moment when I would 


mirror 


T could not read more, 
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have snatched from them their greatest secret. 
I will try again to-night, Cecile. Now you 
must go!” 

She unloosed the white, clinging arm from 
her neck, and opened the door, whispering 
her young mistress to be of good courage. 

The caution was not needed. Cecile walked 
across the corridor and down the d stair- 
case with thorough ease and self-possession, 
bearing herself like a young queen, 

Her countenance was a picture of serenity ; 
her blue eyes glowed as tranquilly as the 
turquoises lying against her throat, and the 
colour in her ch $ was unNvarying, 

No one could have guessed from her manner 
that her heart was unquiet and troubled, 
or that she was disturbed by a single appre- 
hension with regard to her position or future. 

The ayah followed her at a LEttle distance, 
and finally remained in the lower hall, await- 
ing the moment that.should establish the name 
and rank of her young mistress. 

With a bold, free step, Cecile advanced to 
the drawing room, opened the door, and en- 
tered. 

Lady Redwoode awaited her there, and came 
forward to meet her, greeting her anew with 
caresses. 

There was something in ‘the manner of the 
Baroness, an uneasiness and inquietude which 
the maiden perceived, and which struck terror 
to her soul. 

She imagined that her ladyship was not yet 
satisfied with regard to her daughter's identity, 
and she resolved to combat and overcome at 
once any doubts she might entertain, beiore 
Hellice should make her appearance. 

Counterfeiting a charming shyness and timid- 
ity, she begged Lady Redwoode to resume 
her seat, and herself took possession of a 
heavy Moorish cushion, placing it close beside 
her ladyship. . 





Then, retaining the hand of the Baroness in 


her own, after a child-like, clinging fashion, 
and leaning confidently against her, she whis- 
pered : 


“ Oh, mamma, how like a dream it all seems! 
I can hardly believesthat I have found a home 
and a mother. You knew me at once as your 
child, did you not 7” 

“T believe I did, Cecile,” said the Baroness, 
with agitation. “Oh, my child, you do not 
know the cruel position in which I am placed! 
I thonght my instinct would tell me which 
was my daughter, but at the critical moment 
I found myself confused and bewildered. I 
believed that you were my very own, for my 
baby was fairer than m brother’s, and pro- 
mised to look like me, and you do resemble me, 
Cecile, darling’ My brother's wife had Hin- 
doo blood, and was dark and swarthy. Surely 
this dark-skinned Hellice belonged to her, 
and yet she locked at me with dark-grey eyes 
very like those of my lost Rolfe. What can 
I think, Cecile ? Look up at me, my love, 
and tell me if your heart has owned me for 
your mother ?” 

Cecile locked up as requested, her blue eyes 
shining through her tears, and her face full of 
a tender reproach that needed not. the inter- 
pretation of words. 

“I knew you at once as my mother,” she 
said, “just as Hellice knew that you were 
nothing to her. Ob, mamma, do you doubt 
that I am your daughter 7” 

The lovely face of Lady Redwoode flushed 
and paled, and a pained look appeared in her 
eyes. 

“ Cecile,” she exclaimed, clasping more closely 
the hand 6f the maiden, and ing with wild 
anguish of tone, “I am cruelly bewildered. I 
know not what to think. You are all I ex- 
pected to find in my daughter; you look as I 
imagined you would ; you are the timid, gentle, 
loving child I have pictured you. But if you 
are my child, why does the mother of my 


\ sister-in-law prefer you to her own grandchild? 





She went to your room, leaving Hellice alone 
She kept nearer to you, and showed far move 
love and interest in you than in the daughter of 
her dead child. It is this fact that disturbe: 
my confidence in our relationship, and has made 
me question if [ have not been guided by im- 
pulse rather than instinct.” 

She looked at Cecile a ingly, and her 

lance might have moved ag dom pM The 
Blood slowly mounted to the giri’s blonde face, 
and her blue eyes drooped, as if she were unabis 
to meet the glances of the Baroness. But only 
a single moment, however, was she lacking in 
self-command. : . 

A minute later her answer was reaily, and 
her every nerve was strung to desperation. 

(To be continued next week.) 

(This story commenced in No 2013. Back 
numbers can be obtained through any News- 
agent.) 


DOMESTIC TRAINING. 

A practical training in the art of successful 
housekeeping should be an essential element 
in the education of our girls. If there is one 
thing above another that will disturb the peace 
and harmony of a family it is the inefficiency 
of the wife or mother to properly conduct the 
affairs- of the household. 

The young girl to-day who has mastered an 
art, can play the piano, and sing passably well 
is apt to think that her education is finished. 
Noo so. There is much still to be learned, 
would she fit herself for the more important 
domestic daties to which nine out of every teu 
girls are sooner or later called. The woman, 
the mother, may properly be called the main- 
spring of the home. It is she who dictates the 
policy of the household and presides over the 
destiny of its mmates, 





VALUABLE PRIZES 











as Entrance Fee. 


Our various Competitions having been so successful, and as thé Dainty Salt Cellar 
and Pepper-Box have so pleased our readers, we think our friends would like to complete 
the set, and win this handsome Mustard-Pot, which is made in exactly the same style 
as the Salt Cellar and Pepper-Box, as illustrated here. EVERYONE who sends in a 
correct solution will receive the Mustard-Pot. You may give it away, keep it, or 
sell it when you have won it, but we cannot send more than three prizes to anyone 
however many correct solutions they may send in. 


WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO. 


Each one of the three lines of figures below spells the name of an English Warship, 
and we want you to tell us the names. ‘There are 26 letters in the alphabet, and we have 
used figures in spelling the names instead of letters. Letter A is number 1, B number 2, 
C number 3, and so on right through the alphabet. Ir you CAN SPELL OUT THE THREE 
NAMES YOU CAN HAVE ONE OF THE Paizes. When you have solved this Puzzle you 
must Cut out this advertisement and send with Twelve Penny Stamps 
Uniess this is done no notice will be taken of your letter. 
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SEND YOUR ANSWER TO-DAY. 


Sit-down and puzzle out these three names, and send your answer to The Puzzle Editor, 
te Hill, London. This vertisement and the twelve penny stamps must be sent with — answer. 
ZE at once, and when your friends see the reward that your ingenaity bas wou, we know t 

purchase a copy of the “CLoxpon READER,” 86 as to try for our great Twentieth Century Competition. 
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Statistics 


bay oa bend the total oa * Negaye enter- 
i porte was 1,530, with a tonnage 
of 9,606, 752 tons, and of these 2, 

were J ships, with a e of 


camera ever made in Scot- 
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any 
brass bindings, weighing about half a cwt., 

and 1,560 pereaer ills waa 

Avore the contents of the British Museum 
the Elgin marbler represent an enormous value. 
They e been i estimated as bem 
worth £1,000,000, £2,000,000, and £3,000, 
the Elgin marbles represent an enormous value. 
in 1816 the Government paid Lord Elgin only 
£35,000 for them. Yeb to-day the sing yaa 
of Theseus would fetch at least some 
times that sum could at be put up te auction. 
The Rosetta Stone might fetch anything from 
£100,000 to £250,000. The Nineveh bulls with 
human heads would “be cheap at £50,000, and 
—in other words, they are priceless; although 
the inline lions would undoubtedly bring as 
much. 


Gems 


Ancuments are like birchings; only. those 
know their value who have ceased to have any 
need of them. 

Laxine the axe to the branches instead of 
“the root of the tree” will not keep new ones 
from sprouting. . 

Noruine travels faster than thought, but 
some péople’s thoughts never travel far from 
themselves. : 

Avot a slanderer as you wotilld a scorpion ; 
both sting for the mere pleasure of doing it. 

Many people are busy in the world gather- 
i sagether a handful of thorns to sit upon. 
“Wasnt the dew is to the flower gentle words 
are to the soul. , 


Fashion Notes 


Ficvasn plins are among the pretty, sty1- 
ish dress os oh the eebeoe There is a 


- 


to run di ly, while they run up and 
in the body The buttons are 
not large, and are covered with the : 


the other. The reverse side is in some 
a black and white plaid. This j coralaly on 
Se re ; . “ 
Some of the new evening slippers have 8 
double row of straps battoning directly up the 
middie of the ankle. ditir 
_A warre chiffon boa is edgod with a narrow 
tibbon in black and white. 


An Australian Marvel. 


A discovery which was made a few years ago 
in Australia by an eminert scientist, Mr. 
Charles Forde, is tiow gradually revolution- 
ising the old methods of dealing with liver and 
kidney aiments and disorders of the digestive 
system. After overcoming apparently insur- 
mountable difficulties, he succe in chiaining 
a purely vegetable substance which has the 
peculiar pro y of acting on the human sys- 
tem in exactly © same way as nature’s animal 
substance, bile. After much carefull study he 
combined this substance with some eight other 
vegetable ingredients, and thon concentrated 
the eggs obtamed until a suitable dose 
could be compressed inte the space offered by 
a small bean. This medicine, made up in the 
form of a “ bean for the bile,” soon became 
widely known as “ Bile Beans.” 

Its effect on long-standing Cases of indiges- 
tion, loss of cogent, weakness, nervous de- 
biity, palpitation, headache, “constipation, 
piles, and female ailmente and irregularities, 
isso wonderfully satisfactory, that in Australia 
at the present time Charles Forde’s Bile Beans 
for Biliousness is not only a household term, 


nd, and already the 
power of this medicine been so well proved 
that the ree: vonfidence in it is daty in- 
creasing. .. No less than 300,000 doses are taken 
daily im the provinces alone--a fact which of 
i is adequate proof of the excellence of this 
medicine as a household remedy. Charles 
Forde’s Bile Beans for Biliousness are not 
only a certain cure for the disorders mentioned 
above, but will be found invaluable in all cases 
of dizziness, bad breath, rheumatism, the 
weakening effects of influenza, and the nume- 
rous ai:ments which always attend a bad con- 
dition of the blood and digestive organs. For 
female ailments and irregularities they are a 
penfect ‘boon. 

They are sold by ‘all chemists at thirteen- 
pence ie ig and two shillings and nine- 
pence per box. Should you be in ill-health 
and in doubt whether or not Bile Beans aie 
suitable to your case, you may write, giving 
full particulars of your condition, to the Bile 
Bean peaetrtnring Co., 119, London Wall, 
London, E.C., you will be honestly 
answered, free of charge, whether or not Bile 
Beans have éver cured’ a case similar to your 
own. 


The Bile Bean Manufacturing Co. will send 
or & free sarixple of Bile Beans if you forward 








; n t their 

Centra egy FREE SAMPLE 
Leeds (Yorks). along |* Biase gral 
with ful name and ad- fo roxpon neapur,” 
dress and a penny stamp } DEC. 7 
to pay return postage. ike 











THE DEEP SEA PEARL. 


The love of my life came not 

As love unto others is cast ; 
For mine was & secret wound— 

But the wound grew a pearl, at last, 
The divers may come §: 

The tides, they arise and fall ; 
The pearl in its shell lies sealed, 
And the deep sea covers all. 








“No, sir,” said a passenger on a steamship 
to the captain, “I am not seasick, but I am 
i with the motion of this vessel.” 
.Taxinc Onaxozs.—Brown: “Heard about 
the burglary in Smith's! They must have been 
a desperate set of fellows.” Mrs. Brown : 
“ What did they do?” Brown: “ Made their 
way into the kitchen and ate some of Miss 
Smith's home-made cake.” : 








but is synonymous with the best home medi-.| 
eine.known. For some time now, laboratories | 
‘have been open in E 


Facetize 

Father: “Where did you learn that new 
oe " Daughter: “It isn’t a new piece. 
‘he piano has been tuned.” 

Just a Brecinnez.—She: “Has she many 
friends in society?” He: “Oh, yes; she 
hasn't been in long, you know.” 

“Well, Pat, have -you learned to ride your 
bicycle yot?” “Sorra a bit. Sure Oi can’t 
ayen balance meself standing still, let alune 
roidin’.” 

Amia4BLe Apvior.—He: “It was hand work 
to keep from kissing you last night.” She: 
“Well, you must be careful not to over-exert 


| yourself, Jack.” 





Diner: “TI say, waiter, this cod steak isn’t 
nearly as good as the one J had here last week.” 
Waiter: “Indeed, sir! That is very strange; 
it’s off the same fish!” 

LiveraLty InrerPreTeD. — Sympathising 


| Friend: “Did you love your husband so very 


dearly?” The Widow: “I should say so!” 
Sympathising Friend; * Yes, but did you?” 

Waen tae Tempreatvre Feiu.-—“Ilm so 
worried about Brother Henry,” said Clara to 
her caller. “I do hope he'll come out all 
right.” “How long was He sent up for!” 
asked Mr. Hunker, sympathetically. 

UNPROFITABLE AND UNPARDONABLE,—Mias 
Trust’: “ What would you say of a man who 
does nothing all the evening but make sheep’s 
eyes?” Miss Behave: “I simply wouldn’t 
waste my time with such a mutton-head !™ 

Way Tury Smoxe.—Young Woman (on top 
of tram-car): “I don’t see why some men are 
bound to smoke every moment they are on a 
car.” Old Woman (loudly): “Oh, let ’em 
smoke, poor fellows. I s’pose their wives won't 
let ’em smoke at home.” 


Certarsty Exrraorpivary. — Facetious 
Diner (to very tall and exceedingly procras- 
tinating servitor): “For more than one 
reason you might be called a long waiter.” 
Waiter: “ Yes’r; I sometimes measure ha!f a 
day from tip to tip, sir.” 

A Mopgerx Improvewent.—-Tailor: “ Mar- 
ried or unmarried?” Customer: “ Married.” 
Tailor (to cutter): “One pocket concealed in 
lining of vest,” Customer; “Eh! What's 
that?” Tuilor (explaining): ‘‘To hide your 
ay , you know, at night. I’m married my- 


Sue Saw.—Husband: “You'll have to dis- 
charge Dinah, 2nd do the cooking yourself.” 

Wile: “Mercy on us! Are you losing your 
money ?” 

Husband: “No; but I'm losing my health.” 

Wife: “Oh, I see.” 

Husband: “ Yes. The doctor says I eat too 
much.” 

Hy’p Been Baoxrp,—-Horseman : “ That is a 
remarkably fine animal you are driving, 
madam.” Lady: “Oh, I wouldn’t part with 
this horse for the world. He’s just as gentle 
as can be, and real fast, too.” Horseman : 
“So I should jud Has he ever been backed 
against any trotters?” Lady: “ Well, 
I don’t know, but it seems to me we back 
against pretty much everything in the street 
every time I attempt to turn ayound.” 

Mistacen, Prnunars. — Seedily - dressed 
Stranger: “ Madam, I have called for the suit 
of clothes which needs brushing and pressing.” 
Lady of the House: “What suit?” “ Your 
husband's best suit, ma’am. He called at the 
shop ea he went to the city this morning.” 
“And he said I was to let you have them?” 
“Yes'm.” “Did he appear in good health and 
spirits?” “ Why, certainly.” “Look and act 
naturally?” “Of course. Why do you ask?” 
“ Because he has been dead eighteen yegrs, and 
I have some curiosity on the or “j— 
have made a mistake perhaps.” “ Perhaps you 
have. _The man you saw go out of here an 
hour ago was my brother. Good morning.” 
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No Wowrper,—Mistress : “ What makes your 
Potatoes so soggy’”. New: Cook: “ Please, 
mum, the water théy was boiled in was very 
wet.” 


He Wocipn’r Text.—First Broker: “Did 
you win or lose in that big drop in stocks to- 
day?” Second Broker (loftily) : “That's ‘my 
business, sir. Say, can you direct me to Lip- 
ton’s Restaurant?” 


A SHaseruss Maibd.—Miss Highupp: “I 
think Miss Globeirott ought to be ashamed of 
herself. ‘She says she found the paintings of the 
old masters dreadfully stupid.” Miss Way- 
upp: “So do many others.” Miss Righupp: 
“Yes, but she says so.” 


Horst sy His Own Prrarp,—Biller (to 
Stark, with a perambulator): “Hello! That 
your baby?” 

Stark (trying to be smart): “No; it’s one 
I borrow of a neighbour.” 

“So? It’s a homely little brute, isn’t it?” 


Acamsr Her Rrun.—‘“Choelly Dinsmore 
sea to, me last night,” confided Miss 

unting to Miss Kilduff. 

“Did you*ask him if he could support you 
in the style to which you have been accus- 
tomed?”’ } 

“Oh, dear,'no! ‘I never ask that question of | 
men who propose to me,” 





Hicety Isreciueent Ciora.—Cust : 





Tar Wouu Tervs.—Publisher (testily): “1 | A Secret Divuroxn.-+ Marriage,” remarked 


can’t see anything in that manuscript of yours.” 


Struggling Author {vindictively) : “I presume 


not; bub you know some of your readers may 
be quite intelligent.” 


the woman of the world, “ brings a man ont,” 

“I guess that’s right,” sighed the uisophis- 
ticated woman, . “Since ]’ye been marri my 
husband has been out about five nights every 


Jrmair’s Query. All of you who never week,” 


told a lie raise your hands,” asked the teacher | 


of her smal] pupils 
“Please, ma’am, 
it a lie if nobuddy finds it out?” 


“I GuEss,” said the man who was waiting 


} 


| for his train, “I guess there's a lot of idiots | 


who bother you with nonsensical questions,’ | 
aren’t there? 

* Yes,” replied the'man in the burean of in- | 
formation; “ particularily those who ask the | 
question you just put.” | 

At raz Hosrrran.—To be sure,” said the 
kindly ministér to the man who-had lost both | 
his legs in a railway accident, “you have, been | 
seriously injured, bet you must be grateful | 
that your life is Feat 

“Yes,” said the sufferer, trying to Iook | 
cheerful: “I can’t kick.” 

Too Mvou or Ir.—-Medium; “T can tell you 
about a buried treasure.” 


; 
| 


| we'll git licked fer stayin’ so late... If 


DiLomacr.—First Boy; “It’s six o'clock, 


; | Let's go home,” 
piped little Jimmie; ‘is | 


Second Boy: “Nit! If we go home now 
; we stay 
till oh ie we'll git hugged and kissed fer noi 
bein’ drowned.” 

* Tuey, say ‘beggars: can’t . be; choosers.’ 
That’s ridiculous,” : 

“Think it is, eh?” 

“Yes; a beggar got into our hallway yes- 
terday, and chose the’ best of half-a-dozen um- 
brellas that-were there.” _ 

Naat: “Has Mr. Slokoche proposed ‘to you 
yet?” 

* Belle: No, 
dent: truth.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“ He goes without saying.” 

An Accommopating Carmist,——Chemist (to 
poor woman): “You must teke this medicine 


He: reminds me of a self-evi- 


Patron: “Please don’t. My husband-is-al- | three times a day after meals,” 


ways tooting that in my ears.” | 
Medium: “Does he know anything about a 

baried treasure? ” 
Patron: * Yes; his first wife.” | 


‘Patient: “But, sir, I seldom get meals these 


bo ral 
emist’ (passing on to next customer); 
“Then take it before them.” 





“Bee here! Look at these pants! Bought ’em | 
only yesterday, and they've shrunk half-way 
up to my kuees.’”’ Dealer: “Mein friends, it 
ees raining,” ‘ Of course itis raining.” ‘“ Und 
dose pants is vet.” “I should say they were wet. 
You didn’t expect me to keep them dry, did 
you?” “No; I only expects you to keep dose 
bottoms. clean.” “They are clean.” “ Yah, 
das is recht. But think how dirty they vould 
be if they vas nod made off our fine imported 
patent self-regulating cloth, vat raises dose bot- 
toms out off de mud!” 
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FRAZER'S TABLETS 


You derive the greatest possible benefit in health and 


strength. 


Your blood is: made rich and full of vitality, 
and in consequence the body becomes healthy and strong. 


-—Guards of Hono 
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The beneficial properties of FRAZER’S TABLETS 
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Catholic Marriages—Registry Office—Marriage with Voreigners—Barriers to 
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Roman 

’s Attire--Bridesmaids--Their Dress—Brides- 
rganist and 


—Invitations to 
the Guests—Duties of the 





oorm—Breakfast or 


‘The Loan of & 


THE FIRST HOME, 8Y MRS. TALBOT COKE, 
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anaes ary Pivcaution--Greduel Purchase v. Rent—Income—Cost of 
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Helpful Talks 


BY THE EDITOR, 


The Editor is pleased to hear from his 
readers at any time. 

‘All letters. must give the name and address 
of the writers, not for publication, but asa 
guarantee of good faith. ‘ 


J, Fout.—A mauscleum is a term descriptive 
a large tomb, or one of uncommon erchitectural 
pretensions. It is so called from thé splendid 
temb erected ‘to King Mausolus, of Oaria, at 
Hali » in the year 352 B.C., by bis 
widow, Artemisia, ye tae at Sag PS 

Jacx.—Dumb-bell exercise will toughen 
muscles of your arms.’ Begin with ha. ig a: 








or five pounds in weight, and exercise fro 
ten to minutes morning and evening: 
But do not engage in this work after eating; 


unless two hours have elapsed. 


A. M. R.—Your eyes are seriously affected, | man] 


and only an experienced oculist, a a per- 
sonal examination, can successfully treat you. 
From your description of the it must 
be more than a mere inflammation of the lids. 
Consult: a skilful practitioner without delay. 


T. HARpwite.—Persons who stammer should 
never attempt to until the lung® are; 
full of air, and while the act of breathing out. 
continues. ‘To. do so while imhaling air in-: 
creases the affliction, and’ the effort to 
is attended with much more, difficulty , 
when the breath is issuing from the lungs. 
We have heard that thie affliction is allevi- 
ated by. angne, ‘the words the victim waitbie 
to s or aecompanying eve: a 
bch gr motion of praca oe oct, When 


stammering is caused by a malformation of the 
organs of speech, inflammation or enlargement 
of the tonsils, or some local affection of the 


‘to a third 





vocal , & physician would be the proper 
of whom to seek afivice. 


person 






Gollotype Printing 
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THE DIRECT 


Photo-Engraving Co. 


38, Farringdon Street, 
LUDGATE CIRCUS, E.C. 





/ Photo Engravers and Etchers in Line and Half-Tone, 
- Photo-Process Blocks of every description on Zinc or Copper 
for Newspaper, Magazine, Book and General Illustration. 
Catalogues for every Business illustrated and Printed. 
Photographers: Sent to all Parts. 


For Fine Art and Commercial Purposes. 





Prices and Specimens on Application. 

SEES OEe eee eseee 
strations In ‘THE LONDON READER” ‘are 
~~ reproduced by the Company. 


A Svpscrmer From 1873.—It formed part of 
a scheme for obtaining new subscribers. 

J. Wittow.—To remove varnish or old paint 
from woodwork, apply an emiuision formed of 
two parts of ammonia shaken up with one part 
of turpentine. This so softens the paint that 
after a few moments it can be scraped or 
rubbed off. 


Txquiner.—After the death of a wife, the 
husband owe -stiow at least three months 
to elapse before.he ins to regular visits 
to another eligible lady. if he pnb female 
consolation earlier, the inferencé would be that 
he has soon forgotten the affection in which 
he held his wife. 


Hertice.—It is usual for lovers, who have 
consented to break off ‘a matrimonial engage- 
ment to return each other's letters. Etiquette 


demands that the gentleman should be the 


first to perform this duty. The-reason is very 
evident—to show his willingness to spare the 
lady any anxiety lest he should be ungentie- 

ly enough to exhibit. her correspondence 
arty. The lady is bound to be 


equally considerate, and immediately after the 


‘receipt of her love missives should return his. 


Then both may discover that they have been 
very silly in giving written expression to ardent 
#eutiments of love. 

Jouy.—Perhaps the most importafit surren- 
der in the annals of modern warfare, considered 
with regard to the number of men surrendered, 
was that of Metz, on October 27, 1870. Asa 
fortified place, Metz, with ite surrounding forts, 
Was practicaily impregnable, but bad general- 
ame permitted it to be completely surrounded 

cot off. The surrender included three 
field-marshals, sixty-six generals, six thousand 
officers of low degree, over four hundred guns, 
one hundred miitrailleuses, nearly sixty stan- 
dards, and one hundred and seventy-three 
thousand rank and file, This surrender utterly 
disheartened the French, and marked the be- 
ginning of the end of the Franco-Prussian war. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


TAKE 
CARE or vourr EYES 


Tt is impossible to take too much care 
of one’s eyes, and those who value their 
semen’ will do well to send to 
BTEBPHEN GREEN, 210, Lambeth 
Road, London, for a little book “How 
to Preserve the Kyesicht,” which tells 
the story of a cure for all troubles of 
the eyes, eyelashes, and eyelids. 
SINGLETON’S EYE OINTMENT has 
proved its virtues during 300 years, 
and it may be obtained of all chemists 
and stores, in ancient pedestal 

pots for 2/- each. 






















Anwiz.—Ii is usual for a lady, wher a matri- 
monial engagement has been broken off, to 
return all costly presents received from the 
gentleman to whom she was affianced.. Still, 
we agree with you that he who demands their 
return is a mean fellow. 

PuitatTeiist.__A philatelist is a person who 
is fond of collecting and classifying postage 
stamps. The word is derived from the Greek 
words “ philos,” a friend or lover, and “ ateleia,” 
exemption from taxation. Taxation, at the 
time it derived its name in Greek, was enforced 
by issuing a small printed piece of paper or 
check, for the same purpose that the postage 
stamp ie now issued. 

RosaBELL.—1. ‘lo remove freckles, wash the 
affected parts frequently with a liniment com- 
posed af wacel parts of sweet oil, limewater, 
and spirits of ammonia.—Distilled elder-flower 


»water is also an excellent application for re- 


moving freckles. The skin should be bathed 
with it for five or ten minutes, and washed 
afterward with clear water, night and morning. 
2. The gift of reading a person's character from 
the handwriting has been denied to me. 


Nzumo.—it is said that arsenic is » beautifier 
of the complexion, but it is a dangerous drug 
to use, and should be avoided unless when pre- 
scribed by a physician. The ‘hunters and 
woodoutters of Austria’ eat it to enable them 
to ward off fatigue. It is taken fasting, usually 
in a cup of coffee, the first dose being minute, 
but increased day by day until it sometimes 
amounts to the enormous dose 6f twelve or 
fifteen grains. If a confirmed arsenic eater 
suddenly ae to do altogether without the 
drug he immediately suceumbs to the effects 
of arsenical poisoning. 

Kenneta.—The laughing plant grows in 
Arabia, and is so called because the seedy pro- 
duce effects like those caused by laughing gae. 
The flowers are of a bright yellow, and the seed 
pods are soft and furzy, while the seeds re- 
semble small black beans. Only two or three 
grow ine pod. The natives dry and pulverise 
them, and the powder, taken in smal! doses, 
makes the soberest person behave like a clown 
or a madman, for lie will dance, sing, and Jongh 
most boisterously, and cut the most fantastic 
capers, and be in an uproariously ridiculous 
condition for about an hour. When the excite- 
ment ceases, the exhausted exhibitor of these 
antics falls asleep, and on awakening he has 
no remembrance of his absurd performances 
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Youna Wirz.—-To remove mildew from 
Jinen, dam the spot with soft water and 
rub it well with soap; then rub the part 
affected with plenty of powdered French chalk. 
Place the linen on the line, and, as it dries, 
dampen it again. If all traces of mildew have 
not disappeared, renew the application of the 
chalk. untii all the marks are out. 

©. L. P.—Here is a simple and effectual 
remedy for hoarseness: Boil two oynces of 
flaxseed in one quart of water; strain, and 
then add two ounces of rock candy, half a pint 
of syrup of honey, and the juice of: three 
lemons; mix, and then boil together. Let 
it then cool, and bottle for use. YTake one 
cupful as warm as you can drink it before 
going to bed. ; . 

W. Anprews.—Here is a recipe for furniture 
polish: Dissolve four ounces best shellac in 
&wo pints 95 per cent. alcohol; add to this 
two pints linseed oil and one pint spirits of 
turpentine ; when mixed add four ounces sul- 
phurie ether and four ouhces spirits of am- 
moni; mix thoroughly. Shake when used, 
and apply with a sponge lightly. This is an 
excellent article, especially where the varnish 
has become old and tarnished. 

Ropert.--In the winter the sun is about 
three millions of miles nearer the earth than in 
the summer. The reason why the tempera- 
ture is highest in sumamer—although the earth 
is farther from the sun at that time—is that, 
on account of the inclination of the earth’s 
axis, the rays of the sun fall almost vertically, 
or perpendicularly, on the earth’s surface at 
that season of the year. At other seasons they 
fall more or less obliquely; and the more 
ebliquely they fall the less heat they possess. 

Twentr-Srx Years Reaper.—i am afra:d 
you will have some difficulty in getting your 
money returned. I haye heard of cases similar 
to yours, and you must be prepared for a little 
trouble before you get your rights. As you 
live in Lambeth L advise your going to Brown- 
ing Hall, York Street, Walworth, and consult 
the poor man’s lawyer, who attends there one 
day a week. Take all ‘particulars, and be 

uided by what he tells you. You can easily 
nd out the night he attends on application at 
the Hall. 


W. Crar.—You are entirely too friendly 
with your sister's fiancé, and it not strange 
she has become jealous. Both you and he 
deserve the censure administered by the ag- 
grieved lady. Jt was no excuse for you to 
say that you “meant nothing serious” by seek- 
img his attentions and society at every favour- 
able opportunity, with the result that you 
caused his affianced wife intense annoyance 
and grief. He must be a very thoughtless 
fellow to thus neglect the lady to whom he is 
engaged. She has certainly received gufficient 
provocation to break the engagement. 

Deuicarx.—You tell me that you have 
known a young man for some time, but it is 
only during, the last month that you have been 
“ walking out” with him. Now you are going 
away, and you want to know if, during your 
absence, yon should be the first to write to 
him. I should say no; wait until you hear 
from him.. If he is anxious about you, depend 
upon it he will soon find an excuse for writ- 
ing to you. Possibly he may drop a word 
before you leave that he would like to have 
your new address, in which case I think you 
might give it to him. 

Amuy.—Good teeth enhance the attractiveness 
of man or woman, and no woman can be con- 
sidered beautiful without them. They should, 
therefore, be kept in good condition by fre- 
quent attention. Use a good dentifrice, which 
may be procured at any drug store, and never 
apply warm water to cleanse them, Never 
brush sidewise, which causes recession of the 
gums, but always with am up and down move- 
ment. And avoid, above all things, very stiff 
tooth-brushes amd very large ones. ‘The 
medium aizes; with soft bristles, ara more 
healthy for the gums, and will keep the teeth 
clean and free from foreign substances. 





Secrets That Should 
Be Kept 


It is a fact pretty well established that in 
most things men and women are essentialy 
different. t 

And, taking this fact into consideration, it 
is wonderful how men and women live together 
generation after generation, disagreeing in 
almost ores an agreeing to disagree, 
aud having, in main, quite a comfortable 
time of it. 

Not that it is intended to convey the idea 
that even the best of them do not have 
their little “ tiffs,’ when he takes refuge m 
cigars and newspapers, and she tells him she 
hates him!—yes, hates him!—ond she wishes 
she had married the other one, and then she 
flings herself out of the room, and goes up- 
stairs, and cries, and he stams the door, and 
rashes off to the club. 

And after she has cried as long as she feels 
like it, she bathes her eyes, crimps her hair, 
powders her nose where it is reddest, and gets 
ready to receive him kindly when he comes 
home. And, generally, he is quite ready to 
be so received. ar 

That sort of thing is ali in a lifetime, and 


it docs not do anybody any particular hurt. | 


It is perfectly natural, and such little distur- 
bances clear the matrimonial air, just as a 
summer thunder shower clears the atmos- 
phere we breathe. 

But there are wives who sulk, and act wpon 
one’s nerves like a cold north-east rainstorm. 
And there are wives who make it a point to 
relate and recount all the faults and short- 
comings of their husbands to their sympathis- 
ing female relatives and friends. 

d right here, Cet it be said, for the 
honour of mankind im general, that it is not 
often one encounters a mam who likes to tell 
the world about the faults of his wife. 

Every sensible woman should keep her own 
counsel as regards the “ outs” of her husband, 
She ‘took him for better or worse, and if she 
got the worst of the bargain iet her try and 
make the best of it. It will not mend matters 
to take,the world into her confidence. 

And, ten to one, the neighbours do not 
need to be told about how matters are. It is 
likely they have known it all. acong, and have 
enjoyed many a pleasant little gossip over it, 
for people do. like to talk about the marital 
differences of their neighbours. 

And it never yet converted a bad husband 
into a model for any third person to meddle 
m his matrimonial infelicities. The well-wish- 
ing female aunt, of the diplomatic and confi- 
dential female cousin, coming into a family 
council, looking toward the reformation of an 
erring husband, never wrought anything but 
evil, so far as we have observed. 

Tf you have a poor husband—that is, a hus- 
band who does not suit you-—-make the best of 
him, unless you wish to go through a divorce 
eourt. Nothing can toes for ever, and, 
sooner or Jater, you or he will die, and there 
will be a change. Life is short, and no hus- 
band, be his will and constitution ever . so 
good, can torment a wife for ever. If he dies 
she will be free, and if she dies lie can't get 
at her to trowble her any more; so,. in any 
event, the time with come when she will be 
rid of him. Keep that in mind, and let it com- 
fort you, for it is always well to look at a 
vexed and perplexing question in all its bear- 


he wife who is sensible will guard sacredly 
the faults of her husband. She may be * mad 
rosy with him to kill all creation,” but let 
her keep her troubte to herself. By and by 
she will not feel so. Sre will cool down. So 
will he. And they Will be mutually as sweet 
as they were in their courting days, and some 
of the glamour of that enchanted period will 
come back, and he will call her “ dearest” and 
“baby” and “sweetheart,” and she will call 
him “ oldteotsy wootsy,” and ‘then——. But let 
the curtain fall. 

“To err is human ; to forgive, divine.” 


Tus Lonpow Reaper is sent to. any part of 
the world, post free ieee eye eekly ; 
or Quarterly, One Shilling Rightpence. 

*," ALL Lerrees fo BE ADDRESSED ro 
THe Epiror or tre Lowpow Reabzr, 60-52, 
Ludgate Hill, B.C. 

*,” We cannot undertake to return rejected 
manuscripts. 








DON'T GOUGH USE 
KEATING’S LOZENGES 
FOR YOUR COUGH. 


t ap 
wis ef aces oe years isn certain test 
their value. Sold in 13}d tins 





QUICKLY CORREOT ALL IRREGULARITIES, REMOVE ALL 
OBSTRUCTIONS, and relieve the distressing symptoms ev 
prevalent with the ter. 

Boxes 1/14 and 2/9 (contains three times the quantity), 
of all Chemists. 

Sent anywhere on receipt of 15 or 4 stamps, by 
E. T. TOWLE & CO., Manufacturers, 

Dryden Street, Nottingham. 

Beware of imitations, tnjurious and worthless. 


TOOTH-ACHE 


BUNTER'S suze 
even’ , Bares 


Extraction, 81 Nights 
Prevented, 
Neuralgic Headathes and all Nerve 
Pains... removed by BUNTER’S NERVI NE 
NERVINE. All Chemists, Is, 1$d. 

“ As @ specific for Toothache ithasa no equal. I have 
used it successfally for years.”—Prof. W. Witson, M.D. 


THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINE, 


KAYE’S worsvecv’s PILLS 


Are a certain Cure for Indigestion, Biliousness, Head- 

ache, Dyspepsia, Constipation, Liver and Kidney Com- 

plaints, &e, For Ladies of all ages they are invaluable. 
Of all Chemists, 1s. 19d., 2s. 9d.,and 48, 6d. per box. 


SIM EARS LEY’S wovcans nepurarion 
WIDOW WELCHS 
FEMALE PILLS 


Awarded Certificate of Merit for the cure of Irregularities, Anewia. 
and all Female Complaints. have the approval ot the Mectca! 
. Beware of imitations. The only 

















ine and original 
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Street, Westminster, Soid in the Colonies. 
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HAVE YOU GOT A BOX OF 
WHELPTON °’sS 


PILLS ? 


te NOT, WHY NOTP 
THEY CURE 
HEADACHE, INDICES BILE, CONSTIPATION, 
INV LADIES. 
Of ail Chemists, Tad, 1s. 14d., and 22. 9d. per bow. 
G. WHELPTON & SON, 
3 & 4, Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C, 
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